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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST INDIAN EDITION. 

** Where the matter itself bringeth credit, the man with his gloss 
winneth small commendation." So writes an old Author, and what 
he says is borne out by the common experience of annotators. 

There are cases, however, in which labour is itself a pleasure and 
its own reward, and the Editor can never regret that in the slow 
process of annotating, he has himself been made better acquainted 
with so nervous a writer of English, and so wise and earnest a School- 
master as KOOEB ASCHAM. 

The elder Disraeli well observes that Ascham was one of those 
men of genius bom to create a new sera in the history of their nation. 
He was ** the venerable parent of our native literature. At a time when 
our scholars affected to contemn the vernacular idiom, and in their 
Latin works were losing their better fame, that of being understood 
by all their countrymen, Ascham boldly avowed the design of setting 
an example (in his own words,} to speak as the common people^ to 
think 08 vjise men. His pristine English is still forcible without 
pedantry, and still beautiful without ornament."''^ 

The noble determination of Ascham, who though himself a scholar, 
and an excellent writer of Latin, was content to forego the commend- 
ation of the learned of his time, in order to " further the pleasure or 
commodity of the Yeomen of England," is well worthy of imitation 
by the hundreds of graduates who yearly pass through our Indian 
Universities, and who have hitherto done so little towards perfecting 
and enriching their vernacular prose literature. With regard to the 
Lidian vernaculars indeed, the case is now as Ascham regretted it was 
with the English of his day — , " therein the least learned have been 
always most ready to write," while those who have had the advantage 
of an English education too commonly despise their own vernaculars. 
For a proof of this, we have only to compare the large number of 
Indian newspapers published in English, but written and read by our 
Hindu fellow-subjects, with the small number of newspapers in the 
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vernaculars, and the small patronage afiforded to them by learned 
Hindus. Surely there is here a noble field in "which many Indian 
Aschams may devote their best powers to the regeneration of India 
through the medium of those tongues which the people speak in 
their homes, and love best in their hearts, however much a learned 
few may afifect, in season and out of season, the strange words of a 
foreign language. 

Ascham's ^^ Schoolmaster^ is not only interesting as one of the 
earliest of English prose classics, but also as a picture of the times in 
which the writer lived, and as the record of an experienced Teacher's 
opinion of the best method of teaching a foreign language. The 
work has several times been reprinted ; of late years, two excellent 
reprints have appeared, viz., one by the Reverend J. K B. Mayor, of 
Ascham's own College, and one by Mr. Edward Arber,in his celebrated 
series of English Reprints. The present text is taken from Mr. 
Mayor's edition, which is a reprint of the first edition published in 
1570, corrected by the edition of 1671. The notes are compiled for 
Hindus, and may therefore, perhaps, to the European reader appear 
too diffuse, but it must be borne in mind that Hindu University 
Students have, as a rule, but a very limited acquaintance with the 
works of any English writers outside the curriculum of their special 
studies, and allusions familiar to the English reader are thus very 
frequently obscure to them. Many candidates for University honours 
are moreover reading privately without the assistance of teachers, 
and to these the Editor has thought it right to render all the aid he 
can. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to express a hope that 
the good old name of ** Schoolmaster," of which Ascham, a gentle- 
man and a scholar was not ashamed, may again be held in honour, 
and be heard abroad in the land, when such terms as ^^ Educationist" 
and "Educationalist" shall be cast into the limbo of forgotten 
vanities. 





To the honorable Sir William 

Cecill E night, principall Secretarie 

to the Quenes most excellent 

Majestie. 

|07ic2ri/ and reasonahle he the coAises why Ua/rned 
men have used to offer <md dedicate such workes 
as they put ahrode, to some such pei'sonage as they thinhe 
fittest, either in, respect of ahilitie of defense, or skill for 
jugem&nt, or private regard of hindenesse and dutie. 
Every one of those considerations, Syr, move me of right 
to offer this my late husbands M. Aschams worhe wnto 
you. For well rememhryng how much dU good leamyng 
oweth unto you for defense therof, as the Universitie 
of Camhrige, of which my said late husha/nd was a 
memb&r,have in chosing you their worthy Ohaunceller 
acknowledged, and how happily you have spent your 
time in such studies and caried the use therof to the 
right ende, to the good service of the Quenes Majestie am,d 
your contrey to all our heneJUes, thyrdly how much m/y 
sayd husband was many wayes hound unto you, and how 
gladly and comfortably he. used in hys hfe to recognise 
and report your goodnesse toward hym, leavyng with me 
then hys poore widow and a great sort of orphanes a good 
comfort in the hope of your good continuance, which I 
have truly found to me and myne, and therfore do duehf 
and doAjly pray for you and yours : I could not finds any 
munfor whose name this hooke was m^ore agreahUfor 
hope of protection, more mete for submission to judge- 
ment, nor more due for respect of worthynesse of your 
part and thankefulnesse of my husbandes and myne. 
Good I trust it shall do, as I am put in great hope by 
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many very well learned that can well judge therof. Mete 
therefore I eompt U thai euch good as my husband was 
ahle to do and leave to the common weale, U should he 
received under your name, and that the woi'ld should owe 
thanke therof to you, to whom my husband the authouf 
of it was for good receyved of you, most dutiefuUy botmden. 
And so besechyng you, to take on you the defense of this 
boohe, to avaunce the good that ma/y come of it by your 
allowance and furtherance to puhlike use and ber^efite, 
and to accept the thankefull recognition of me and my 
poore children, trustyng of the continuaiice of your good 
memorie of M. Ascham and his, and dayVy commendyng 
tJte prosperous estate of you and yours to Ood whom 
you serve and whoes you are, I rest to trouble you. 

Your humble Margaret Ascham. 
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A Prceface to the 
Reader. 

|HSN the great plage was at London, the yeare 
1563. the Quenes Majestie Queene Elizabeth 

lay at her Castle of Windsore : Where, upon the 10. day 
of December, it fortaned, that in Sir William OicelU 
chamber, hir Highnesse Frincipall Secretarie, there 
dined togither these personages, M. Secretarie himself e, 
Syr William Peter, Syr J. Mason^ D. Wotton, Syr Ric- 
hard Sackville Treasurer of the Exchecker, Syr Walter 
Mildmaye Chauncellor of the Exchecker, M. Haddon 
Master of Requestes, M. John Astely Master of the 
Jewell house, M. Bernard Hampton, M. Nicasius^ and 
J. Of which number, the most part were of hir Majes- 
ties most honourable privie Counsell, and the reast 
serving hir in verie good place. I was glad than, and 
do rejoice yet to remember, that my chance was so 
happie, to be there that day in the companie of so 
manie wise and good men togither, as hardly than could 
have bene piked out againe out of all England beside. 

2. M. Secretarie hath this accustomed maner, though 
his head be never so full of most weightie affaires of 
the Realme, yet at diner time he doth seeme to lay 
them alwaies aside : and findeth ever fitte occasion to 
taulke pleasantlie of other matters, but most gladlie of 
some matter of learning : wherein he will curteslie heare 
the minde of the meanest at his Table. 

3. Not long after our sitting doune, I have strange 
newes brought me, sayth M. Secretarie, this morning, 
that diverse Scholers of Eaton be runne awaie from 
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the Schole for feare of beating. Whereupon M. Secre- 
tarie tooke occasion to wishe, that some more discretion 
were in many Scholemasters in using correction, than 
commonlie there is. Who many times punishe rather 
the weaknes of nature, than the fault of the Scholer. 
Whereby many Scholers, that might else prove well, be 
driven to hate learning, before they knowe what learn, 
ing meaneth : and so are made willing to forsake their 
booke, and be glad to be put to any other kinde of 
living. 

1. M. Peter, as one somewhat severe of nature, said 
plainlie, that the Bodde onelie was the sworde, that must 
keepe the Schole in obedience, and the Scholer in good 
order. M. Wotton, a man milde of nature, with soft 
voice and fewe wordes inclined to M. Secretaries judge- 
ment, and said, in mine opinion the Scholehouse should 
be in deede, as it is called by name, the house of playe 
and pleasure, and not of feare and bondage : and as I do 
remember, so saith Socrates in one place of Plato. And 
therefore, if a Bodde carie the feare of a Sworde, it is 
no marvell, if those that be f earef uU of nature chose 
rather to forsake the Flaie, than to stand alwaies within 
the feare of a Sworde in a fonde mans handling. M. 
Mason, after his maner, was verie merle with both 
parties, pleasantlie playing both with the shrewde 
touches of many courste boyes, and with the small 
discretion of many leude Scholemasters. M. Haddon 
was fullie of M. Peters opinion, and said, that the best 
Scholemaster of our time was the greatest beater, and 
named the Person. Though, quoth I, it was his 'good 
fortune to send from his Schole unto the Universitie 
one of the best Scholers in deede of all our time, yet 
wise men do thinke, that that came so to passe rather 
by the great towardnes of the Scholer, than by the 
great beating of the Master : and whether this be true 
or no, you your selfe are best witnes. I said some- 
what farder in the matter, how and whie yong child- 
ren were soner allured by love, than driven by beating, 
to atteyne good learning : wherein I was the bolder 
to say my minde, bicause M. Secretarie curteslie pro- 
voked me thereunto : or else in such a companie, and 
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uamelie in his praesence, my wonte is, to be more will- 
ing to use mine eares, than to occupie my tonge. 
1: 2. Sjrr Walter Mildmaye, M. Astley, Skud the re&t, 

k said verie litle : onelie Syr Rich. Sackvill said nothing 
1^ at all. After dinner, I went up to read with the 
N Queenes Majestie. We red than togither in the 
r, Greke tonge, as I well remember, that noble Oration Demost. 
£ of Demosthenes against JSschines for his false dealing ^^^^g.^^^' 
1 in his Ambassage to king Philip of Macedonie. Syr Syr R. Sack- 
Etch, Sackvile came up sone after : and finding me in ^^^ ,^^^' 
hir Majesties privie chamber, he tooke me by the ^^th the 
hand, and carying me to a windoe, said, M. Ascham, I Author of 
^ would not for a good deale of monie have bene this *^^* booke. 
dale absent from diner. Where, though I said nothing, 
yet I gave as good eare, and do consider as well the 
taulke that passed, as any one did there. M. Secre- 
tarie said very wisely, and most truely, that many yong 
wittes be driven to hate leaminge, before they know 
what leaminge is. I can be good witnes to this my 
selfe : For a fond Scholemaster, before I was fullie 
f ourtene yeare olde, drave me so With f eare of beating 
from all love of learninge, as nowe, when I know what 
difference it is, to have leaminge, and to have litle or 
none at all, I feele it my greatest greife and finde it 
my greatest hurte that ever came to me, that it was 
my so ill chance to light upon so lewde a Scholemaster. 
But seing it is but in vain to lament things paste, 
and also wisdome to look to thinges to cum, surely, 
Gk>d willinge, if Qod lend me life, I will make this my 
mishap some occasion of good hap to litle Robert 
Sachvile my sonnes sonne. For whose bringinge up, I 
would gladlie, if it so please you, use especiallie your 
good advice. I heare sale, you have a sonne moch of 
his age; we wil deale thus togither. Point you out a 
Scholemaster, who by your order shall teache my sonne 
and yours, and for all the rest I will provide, yea 
though they three do cost me a couple of hundred 
poundes by yeare : and beside, you shall finde me as 
fast aFrendtoyou and yours, as perchance any you 
have. Which promise the worthie Jentleman surelie 
kept with me until his d3dng daye. 
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The cheife 1. We had than farther taulke togither, of bringing 

Sb'^'^^ok* ^P ^^ children : of the nature of quicke and hard 
wittes : of the right choice of a good witte : of Feare 
and love in teachinge children. We passed from 
children and came to yong men, namely, Jentlemen : 
we taulked of their to moch libertie to live as they 
lust: of their letting louse to sone to overmoch 
experience of ill, contrarie to the good order of many 
good olde common welthes of the Persians and 
Grekes : of witte gathered and good fortune gotten 
by some, onely by experience without learning. And, 
lastlie, he required of me verie eamestlie to shewe, 
what I thought of the common goinge of Englisbe men 
into Italic. But, sayth he, bicause this place and this 
tyme will not suffer so long taulke as these good 
matters require, therefore I pray you at my request 
and at your leysure put in some order of writing the 
cheife pointes of this our taulke, concerning the right 
order of teachinge and honestie of living for the good 
bringing up of children and yong men. And surelie, 
beside contentinge me, you shall both please and 
profit verie many others. I made some excuse by lacke 
of habilitie and weakenes of bodie : well, sayth he, 
I am not now to leame, what you can do. Our deare 
frende, good M. Goodricke, whose judgement I could 
well beleve, did once for all satisfie me fullie therein. 
Againe, I heard you say not long agoe, that you may 
thanke Syr John Cheke for all the learninge you have : 
And I know verie well my selfe, that you did teacli 
the Queue. And therefore seing God did so blesse 
you, to make you the Scholar of the b^st Master, 
and also the Scholemaster of the best Scholer, 
that ever were in our tyme, surelie you should please 
God, benefite your couQtrie, and honest your owne 
name, if you would take the paines to impart to 
others, what you learned of soch a Master, and how ye 
taugkt soch a scholer. And in uttering the stuffe ye 
received of the one, in declaring the order ye tooke with 
the other, ye shall never lacke neither matter nor 
maner, what to write, nor how to write in this kinde 
of Argument. 
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2. I beginning some farther excuse, sodeinlie was 
called to com to the Queene. The night following I 
slept litle, my head was so full of this our former 
taulke, and I so mindefull somewhat to satisfie the 
honest request of so deare a frend. I thought to prse- 
pare some litle treatise for a New yeares gift that 
Christmas. But as it chanceth to busie builders, so in 
building thys my poore Scholehouse (the rather bicause 
the forme of it is somewhat new, and differing from 
others) the worke rose dailie higher and wider, than I 
thought it would at the beginninge. 

3. And though it appeare now, and be in verie 
deede, but a small cotage, poore for the stuffe and rude 
for the workemanship, yet in going forward I found 
the site so good, as I was lothe to give it over, but the 
making so costlie, outreaching my habilitie, as many 

tymes I wished, that some one of those three, my deare / Smith. 
frendes, with full pursses, Syr Tho, Smithe, M. Baddon^ M. ] Haddan^ 
or M. Watson, had had the doing of it. Yet, ueverthe- ( WaUon, 
lesse, I my selfe, spending gladlie that litle that I 
gatte at home by good Syr John Gheke, and that that I Syr /. Cheke. 
borrowed abroad of my frend Sturmius, beside some- j^ SturnUua. 
what that was left me in Beversion by my olde Mas- 
ters, Plato, Aristotle, and Oicero, I have at last patched Plato. 
it up, as I could, and as you see. If the matter be -^^jy*^^^- 
meane and meanly handled, I pray you beare both 
with me audit: for never worke went up in worse 
wether, with mo lettes and stoppes, than this poore 
Scholehouse of mine. Westminster Hall can beare some 
witnesse, beside moch weakenes of bodie, but more 
trouble of minde, by some soch sores as greve me to 
toche them my selfe, and therefore I purpose not to 
open them to others. And, in middes of outward 
injuries and inward cares, to encrease them withall, 
good Syr Bich. SackvUe dieth, that worthie Jentleman : Svr R, Sack- 
That earnest favorer and f urtherer of Gods true Beli- ^*^'- 
gion : That faithful Servitor to his Prince and Coun- 
trie : A lover of learning and all learned men : Wise 
in all doinges : Curtesse to all persons : shewing spite 
to none : doing good to many : and as I well found, to 
me so fast a frend, as I never lost the like before. 

2 
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Whan he was gone, my hart was dead. There was not 
one that woare a blacke gowne for him, who caried a 
hevier hart for him, than I. Whan he was gone, I 
cast this booke awaie : I could not looks upon it, but 
with weping eyes, in remembring him, who was the 
onelie setter on to do it, and would have bene not 
onelie a glad conmiender of it, but also a sure and 
certaine comfort to me and mine for it Almost two 
yeares togither this booke lay scattered and neglected, 
and had bene quite given over of me, if the goodnesse 
of one had not given me some life and spirits againe. 
God, the mover of goodnesse, prosper alwaies him and 
his, as he hath many times comforted me and mine, 
and, I trust to God, shall comfort more and more. Of 
whom most justlie I may sale, and verie oft and alwaies 
gladiie I am wont to say, that sweete verse of Sophoeles, 
spoken by Oedipus to worthie Theseus, 

Thys hope hath helped me to end this booke : which if 
he allowe, I shall thinke my labours well imployed, 
and shall not moch sasteme the misliking of any others. 
And I trust, he shall thinke the better of it, bicause he 
shall finde the best part thereof to cum out of his 
Schole, whom he of all men loved and liked best 

1. Yet some men, frendly enough of nature, but of 
small judgement in ieaminge, do thinke I take to moch 
paines and spend to moch time in settinge forth these 
childrens affaires. But those good men were never 
brought up in Socrates Schole, who saith plainlie, that 
no man goeth about a more godlie purpose, than he 
that is mindfuU of the good bringing up both of hys 
owne and other mens children. 

2. Therfore, I trust, good and wise men will thinke 
well of this my doing. And of other, that thinke other- 
wise, I will thinke my selfe, they are but men to be 
pardoned for their f ollie and pitied for their ignoraunce. 

3. In writing this booke, I have had earnest respecte 
to three epeciall pointes, trothe of Heligion, honestie in 
living, right order in learning. In which three waies, 
I praie Qod, my poore children may diligently waulke : 
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for "whose sake, as nature moved and reason required 
and necessitie also somewhat compelled, I was the will- 
inger to take these paines. 

4. For, seing at my death I am not like to leave 
them any great store of living, therefore in my Hfe 
time I thought good to bequeath unto them in this litle 
booke, as in my Will and Testament, the right wale to 
good learning : which if they foUowe with the feare of 
God, they shall verie well cum to sufficiencie of livinge. 

5. I wishe also, with all my hart, that yong M. Mob, 
Sackville may take that fructe of this labor, that his 
worthie Grauntfather purposed he should have done : 
And if any other do 'take either profifet or pleasure 
hereby, they have cause to thanke M. Robert Sackville^ 
ioT whom speciallie this my Scholemaster was provided. 

6. And one thing I would have the Reader consider 
in readinge this booke, that bicause no Scholemaster 
hath charge of any childe, before he enter into hya 
Schole, therefore I leaving all former care of their good 
bringing up to wise and good Parentes, as a matter not 
belonging to the Scholemaster, I do appoynt thys my 
Scholemaster than and there to begin, where his office 
and charge beginneth. Which charge iasteth not long, 
but until the Scholer be made hable to go to the Uni- 
versitie, to procede in Logike, Bhetoricke, and other 
kindes of learning. 

7. Yet if my Scholemaster, for love he beareth to 
hys Scholer, shall teach hym somewhat for hys fur- 
therance and better judgement in learning, that may 
serve him seven yeare after in the Universitie, he doth 
hys Scholer no more wrong nor deserveth no worse 
name thereby, than he doth in London, who selling 
silke or cloth unto hys frend, doth give hym better 
measure, than either hys promise or bargaine was. 

Farewell in Christ 






THE FIRST BOOKE FOR THE 

YOUTH. 

|FTER the childe hath learned perfitlie the eight 
partes of speach, let him then learne the right 
joyning togither of substantives with adjectives, the 
nowne with the verbe, the relative with the antecedent. 
And in learninge farther hys Syntaxis, by mine advice, 
he shall not use the common order in common scholes, 
for making of latiues : wherby, the childe commonlie 
learneth, first, an evill choice of wordes, (and right 
choice of wordes, saith CcMar^ is the foundation of 
eloquence) than, a wrong placing of wordes : and lastlie, 
an ill framing of the sentence, with a perverse judge- 
ment, both of wordes and sentences. These faultes, 
taking once roote in yougthe, be never, or hardlie, pluckt 
away in age. Moreover, there is no one thing, that 
hath more, either dulled the wiltes, or taken awaye 
the will of children from learning, then the care they 
have, to satisfie their masters, in making of latines. 

1. For, the scholer is commonlie beat for the mak- 
ing, when the master were more worthie to be beat 
for the mending, or rather, marring of the same : The 
master many times, being as ignorant as the childe, 
what to sale properlie and fitlie to the matter. 

2. Two scholemasters have set forth in print, either 
of them a booke, of soch kinde of latines, Herman and 
WhitUngton, 

3. A childe shall learne of the better of them, that, 
which an other dale, if he be wise, and cum to judge- 
ment, he must be faine to unlearne againe. 
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1. There is a waie, touched in the first booke of 
Cicero De Oratore^ which, wiselie brought into scholes, 
truely taught, and constantly used, would not onely 
take wholly away this butcherlie feare in making of 
latines, but would also, with ease and pleasure, and in 
short time, as I know by good experience, worke a 
true choice and placing of wordes, a right ordering of 
sentences, an easie understand3rng of the tonge, a 
readines to speake, a facilitie to write, a true judge- 
ment, both of his owne, and other mens doinges, what 
tonge so ever he doth use. 

2. The waie is this. After the three Concordances 
learned, as I touched before, let the master read unto 
hym the Epistles of Cicero, gathered togither and 
chosen out by Sturmius^ for the capacitie of children. 

3. First, let him teach the childe cherefullie and 
plainlie, the cause, and matter of the letter : then, let 
him construe it into Englishe, so oft, as the childe may 
easilie carie awaie the understanding of it : Lastlie, 
parse it over perfitlie. This done thus, let the childe, 
by and by, both construe and parse it over againe : 
so, that it may appeare, that the childe douteth in 
nothing, that his master taught him before. After this, 
the childe must take a paper booke, and sitting in 
some place, where no man shall prompe him, by him 
self, let him translate into EngUshe his former lesson. 
Then shewing it to his master, let the master take 
from him his latin booke, and pausing an houre, at the 
least, than let the childe translate liis owne Englishe 
into latin againe, in an other paper booke. When the 
childe bringeth it, turned into latin, the master must 
compare it with Tullies booke, and laie them both 
togither: and where the childe doth well, either in 
chosing, or true placing of TiUlies wordes, let the 
master praise him, and sale here ye do well. For I 
assure you, there is no such whetstone, to sharpen a 
good witte and encourage a will to leaminge, as is 
praise. 

4. But if the childe misse, either in forgetting a 
worde, or in chaunging a good with a worse, or mis- 
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ordering the sentence, I would not have the master, 

either froune, or chide with him, if the childe have 

done his diligence, and used no trewandship therein. Jentlenes in 

For I know by good experience, that a childe shall *«*c^i"g- 

take more profit of two f antes, jentlie warned of, then 

of foure thinges, rightly hitt. For than, the master 

shall have good occasion to saie unto him : N. TiUlie 

would have used such a worde, not this : Tvllie would 

have placed this worde here, not there : would have 

used this case, this number, this person, this degree, 

this gender : he would have used this moode, this tens 

this simple, rather than this compound : this adverbe 

here, not there : he would have ended the sentence 

with this verbe, not with that nowne or participle, &c. 

5. In these fewe lines, I have wrapped up the most 
tedious part of Grammer : and also the ground of 
almost all the Bewles, that are so busilie taught by the 
Master, and so hardiie learned by the Scholer, in all 
common Scholes : which after this sort, the master 
shall teach without all error, and the scholer shall leame 
without great paine : the master being led by so sure 
a guide, and the scholer being brought into so plaine 
and easie a waie. And therefore, we do not contemne 
Rewles, but we gladlie teach Rewles : and teach them, 
more plainlie, sensiblie, and orderlie, than they be 
commonlie taught in common Scholes. For whan the 
Master shall compare Tullies booke with his Scholers 
translation, let the Master, at the first, lead and teach 
his Scholer, to joyne the Eewles of his Grammer booke, 
with the examples of his present lesson, untill the 
Scholer, by him self e, be hable to fetch out of his Gram- 
mer, everie Rewle, for everie Example : So, as the 
Grammer booke be ever in the Scholers hand, and also 
used of him, as a Dictionarie, for everie present use. 
This is a lively and perfite waie of teaching of Bewles : 
where the common waie, used in common Scholes, to 
read the Grammer alone by it self e, is tedious fbr the 
Master, hard for the Scholer, colde and uncumfortable 
for them bothe. 

6. Let your Scholer be never afraide, to aske you 
any dout, but use discretlie the best allurementes ye 
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can, to encorage him to the same : lest, his oyermoch 
fearinge of you drive him to seeke some misorderlie 
shifte : as, to seeke to be helped by some other booke, 
or to be prompted by some other Schoier, and so goe 
aboute to begile you moch, and him self more. 

1. With this waie, of good understanding the matery 
plaine construinge, diligent parsinge, dalle translatingey 
cherefull admonishinge, and heedefull amendinge of 
faultes : never leavinge behinde juste praise for well 
doinge, I would have the Schoier brought up withall, 
till he had red, and translated over the first booke of 
Epistles chosen out by SturmiiLS, with a good peece of 
a comedie of Terence also. 

2. All this while, by mine advise, the childe shall 
use to speake no latine : For, as Cicero saith in like 
mater, with like wordes, loquendo, male loqui dUcunt 
And, that excellent learned man, G. Bttdasw, in his 
Greeke Commentaries, sore complaineth, that whan he 
began to leame the latin tonge, use of speaking latin 
at the table, and elsewhere, unadvisedUe, did bring 
him to sochan evill choice of wordes, tg soch a crooked 
framing of sentences, that no one thing did hurt or 
hinder him more, all the dales of his life afterward, 
both for redinesse in speaking, and also good judge- 
ment in writinge. 

3. In very deede, if children were brought up, in 
soch a house, or soch a Schole, where the latin tonge 
were properlie and perfitlie spoken, as Tib, and.Ca. 
Gracci were brought up, in their mother Carnelicu 
house, surelie, than the dailie use of speaking were the 
best and readiest waie, to leame the latin tong. But, 
now, commonlie, in the best Scholes in England, for 
wordes, right choice is smallie regarded, true proprietie 
whollie neglected, confusion is brought in, barbarious- 
nesse is bred up so in yong wittes, as afterward they 
be, not onelie marde for speaking, but also corrupted 
in judgement : as with modi adoe, or never at all, they 
be brought to right frame againe. 

4. Yet all men covet to have their children speake 
latin : and so do I verie earnestlie too. We bothe have 
one purpose : we agree in desire, we wish one end : but 
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we difiPer somewhat in order and wale, that leadeth 

rightlie to that end. Other would have them speake 

at all adventures : and, so they be speakinge, to speake, 

the Master careth not, the Scholer knoweth not, what. 

This is, to seeme, and not to bee : except it be, to be 

bolde without shame, rashe without skill, full of wordes 

without witte. I wish to have them speake so, as it ^ 

may well appeare, that the braine doth governe the 

tonge, and that reason leadeth forth the taulke. 

Socrates doctrine is true in PlatOy and well marked, PlatOn 

and truely uttered by Horace m Arte Poetica, that, 

where so ever knowledge doth accompanie the witte, Horat. 

there best utterance doth alwaies awaite upon the 

tonge : For, good understanding must first be bred in Much 

the childe, which, being nurished with skill, and use ?^"*j"^ 

of writing (as I will teach more largelie hereafter) is ready speak- 

the onelie waie to bring him to judgement and readi- yng- 

nesse in speakinge : and that in farre shorter time (if 

he followe constantlie the trade of this litle lesson) 

than he shall do, by common teachinge of the common 

scholes in England. 

6. But, to go forward, as you perceive your scholer 
to goe better and better on awaie, first, with under- 
standing his lesson more quicklie, with parsing more 
readelie, with translating more spedelie and perfitlie 
then he was wonte, after, give him longer lessons to 
translate: and withall, begin to teach him, both in 
nownes, and verbes, what is Froprium, and what is The second 
IVanslatum, what Synonymum, what Diversum, which degree and 
be Contraria, and which be most notable Phrases, in *lffi[^J?„ 
all his lecture. 

As: — 

Proprium. Bex Sepultus est magmjice, 

C Cum ilia principe, 
Translatum, < Sepulta est et gloria 

V et Solus Beipublicoe. 

m 

( Ensis^ Gladius. 
^ ^ * \ Laudare, prcedkare. 

3 
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C DUigere, Amare. 
Diver sa, s Calere, Exardescere. 

\Inimicus, Hostis, 

C Acerbum et luctuosum helium, 

\ Dulcis et Iceta Pax. 

C Dare verba. 

\ aljicere obedientiam. 

1. Your scholer then must have the third paper 
booke : in the which, after he hath done his double 
translation, let him write after this sort foure of these 
f orenamed size, diligentlie marked out of everie lesson. 

'^Propria. 

Translata. 

Synonyma. 

Diversa. 

Contraria. 
^Phrases. 

2. Or else, three, or two, if there be no moe : and if 
there be none of these at all in some lecture, yet not 
omitte the order, but write these. 

C Diversa nulla, 

\ Contraria mdla, etc. 

3. This diligent translating, joyned with this heede- 
f ull marking, in the foresaid Epistles, and afterwarde 
in some plaine Oration of Tulliey as, pro lege Manil.^ 
pro Archia Poeta, or in those three ad C. Coss.^ shall 
worke soch a right choise of wordes, so streight a 
framing of sentences, soch a true judgement, both to 
write skilfuUie, and speake wittelie, as wise men shall 
both praise, and marvell at. 

4. If your scholer do misse sometimes, in marking 
rightlie these foresaid size thinges, chide not hastelie : 
for that shall, both dull his witte, and discorage his 
diligence : but monish him gentelie : which shall make 
him, both willing to amende, and glad to go forward 
in love and hope of learning. 

5. I have now wished, twise or thrise, this gentle 
nature, to be in a Scholemaster : And, that I have done 
so, neithe/r by chance, nor without some reason, I will 
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now declare at large, why, in mine opinion, love is Love, 
fitter then feare, jentlenes better than beating, to bring Feare. 
up a childe rightlie in leaminge. 

6. With the common use of teaching and beating in Common 
common scholes of England, I will not greatlie con- Soholes. 
tend : which if I did, it were but a small grammaticall 
controversie, neither belonging to heresie nor treason, 

nor greatly touching God nor the Prince : although in 
very deede, in the end, the good or ill bringing up of 
children, doth as much serve to the good or ill service, 
of God, our Prince, and our i^thole countrie, as any one 
thing doth beside. 

7. I do gladlie agree with all good Scholemasters in 
these pointes : to have children brought to good per- 
fitnes in learning : to all honestie in maners : to have 
all fautes rightlie amended : to hdve everie vice 
severelie corrected : but for the order and waie that 
leadeth rightlie to these pointes, we somewhat differ. 
For commonlie, many scholemasters, some, as I have 

seen, moe, as J have heard tell, be of so crooked a Sharpe 
nature, as, when they meete with a hard witted scholer, ^J^j^g^g^g 
they rather breake him, than bowe him, rather marre 
him, than mend him. For whan the scholemaster is 
angrie with some other matter, then will he sonest faul 
to beate his scholer : and though he him self e should 
be punished for his folic, yet must he beate some 
scholer for his pleasure : though there be no cause for 
him to do so, nor yet fault in the scholer to deserve so. 
These ye will say, be fond scholemasters, and fewe 
they be, that be found to be soch. They be fond in 
deede, but surelie overmany soch be found everie 
where. But this will I say, that even the wisest of 
your great beaters, do as oft punishe nature, as they do jq^^ture 
currecte faultes. Yea, many times, the better nature is punished. 
sorer punished : For, if one, by quicknes of witte, take 
his lesson readelie, an other, by hardnes of witte, 
taketh it not so speedelie : the first is alwaies com- 
mended, the other is commonlie punished: whan a 
wise scholemaster should rather discretelie consider the 
right disposition of both their natures, and not so moch 
wey what either of them is able to do now, as what 
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either of them is likelie to do hereafter. For this I 
know, not onelie by reading of bookes in my studie, 
bat also by experience of life, abrode in the world, that 
those, which be commonlie the wisest, the best learned, 
and best men also, when they be olde, were never com- 
monlie the quickest of witte, when they were yonge. 
The causes why, amongest other, which be many, that 
move me thus to thiuke, be these fewe, which I will 
recken. Quicke wittes commonlie be apte to take, 
unapte to keepe : soone bote and desirous of this and 
that : as colde and sone wery of the same againe : 
more quicke to enter spedelie, than hable to pearse 
farre: even like over sharpe tooles, whose edges be 
verie soone turned. Soch wittes delite them selves in 
easie and pleasant studies, and never passe farre for- 
ward in hie and hard sciences. And therfore the 
quickest wittes commonlie may prove the best Foetes 
but not the wisest Orators : readie of tonge to speake 
boldlie, not deepe of judgement, either for good coun- 
sell or wise writing. Also, for maners and life, quicke 
wittes commonlie be, in desire, newf angle, in purpose, 
unconstant, light to promise any thing, readie to forget 
everything: both benefite and injurie: and therby 
neither fast to frend, nor fearefull to foe : inquisitive 
of' every trifle, not secret in greatest affaires : bolde, 
with any person : busie, in every matter : sothing, soch 
as be present : nipping any that is absent : of nature 
also, alwaies, flattering their betters, envying their 
equals, despising their inferiors : and, by quicknes of 
witte, verie quicke and readie, to like none so well as 
them selves. 

1. Moreover commonlie, men, very quicke of witte, 
be also, verie light of conditions : and thereby, very 
readie of disposition, to be caried over quicklie, by 
any light cumpanie, to any riot and unthriftines when 
they be yonge : and therfore seldome, either honest of 
life, or riche in living, when they be olde. Tor, quicke 
in witte, and light in maners, be, either seldome trou- 
bled, or verie sone wery, in carying a verie hevie purse. 
Quicke wittes also be, in most part of all their doinges, 
overquicke, hastie, rashe, headie, and brainsicke. These 
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two last wordes, Headie and Brainsicke, be fitte and 
proper wordes, rising naturallie of the matter, and 
tearmed aptlie by the condition, of over moch quickenes 
of witte. In yougthe also they be readie scoiBTers, privie 
mockers, and ever over light and mery. In aige, sone 
testie, very waspishe, and alwaies over miserable : and 
yet fewe of them cnm to any great aige, by reason of 
their misordered life when they were yong : but a great 
deale fewer of them cum to shewe any great counten- 
ance, or beare any great authoritie abrode in the world, 
but either live obscurelie, men know not how, or dye 
obscurelie, men marke not whan. They be like trees, 
that shewe forth faire blossoms and broad leaves in 
spring time, but bring out small and not long lasting 
f ruite in harvest time : and that onelie soch, as fall, and 
rotte, before they be ripe, and so, never, or seldome, 
cum to any good at all For this ye shall finde most 
true by experience, that amongest a number of quicke 
wittes in youthe, fewe be found, in the end, either verie 
fortunate for them selves, or verie profitable to serve 
the common wealth, but decay and vanish, men know 
not which way : except a very fewe, to whom perad- 
venture blood and happie parentage may perchance 
purchace a long standing upon the stage. The which 
felicitie, because it commeth by others procuring, not 
by their owne deservinge, and stand by other mens 
f eete, and not by their own, what outward brag so ever 
is borne by them, is in deed, of it selfe, and in wise 
mens eyes, of no great estimation. 

2. Some wittes, moderate enough by nature, be Som 
many tymes marde by over moch studie and use of sciences 
some sciences, namelie, Musicke, Arithmetick, and ^ts^nd' 
Geometrie. Thies sciences, as they sharpen mens wittes mar mens 
over moch, so they change mens maners over sore, if "^•'^ers, 
they be not moderatlie mingled, and wiselie applied to 
som good use of life. Marke all Mathematicall heades, Mathemati- 
which be onely and wholy bent to those sciences, how call heades. 
solitarie they be themselves, how unfit to live with 
others, and how unapte to serve in the world. This is 
not onelie knowen now by common experience, but 
uttered long before by wise mens Judgement and 
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sentence. Oalene saith, moch musick marreth mens 
maners : and Plato hath a notable place of the same 
thing in his bookes de Bep. well marked also, and excel* 
leutlie translated by TuUie himself. Of this matter, I 
wrote once more at large, zx. yeare a go, in my booke 
of shoting : now I thought but to touch it, to prove, 
that over moch quicknes of witte, either given by 
nature, or sharpened by studie, doth not commonlie 
bring forth, eyther greatest learning, best maners, or 
happiest life in the end. 

1. Contrariewise, a witte in youth, that is not over 
dulle, hoavie, knottie and lumpishe, but hard, rough, 
and though somewhat staffishe, as Tullie wisheth 
otium^ quietum, non languidum: and negotium cum 
labore^ non cum periculOy such a witte I say, if it be, at 
the first well handled by the mother, and rightlie 
smothed and wrought as it should, not overthwartlie, 
and against the wood, by the scholemaster, both for 
learning, and hole course of living, proveth alwaies 
the best In woode and stone, not the softest, but 
hardest, be alwaies aptest, for portrature, both fairest 
for pleasure, and most durable for proffit. Hard wittes 
be hard to receive, but sure to keepe : painef ull with- 
out werinesse, hedefull without wavering, constant 
without newf anglenes : bearing heavie thinges, thoughe 
not lightlie, yet willinglie : entring hard thinges, though 
not easelie, yet depelie, and so cum to that perfitnes 
of learning in the ende, that quicke wittes seeme in 
hope, but do not in deede, or else verie seldome, ever 
attaine unto. Also, for maners and life, hard wittes 
commonlie ar hardlie caried, either to desire everie new 
thing, or else to mervell at every strange thinge : and 
therfore they be caref ull and diligent in their own mat- 
ters, not curious and busey in other mens affaires : and 
so, they becum wise them selves, and also ar counted 
honest by others. They be grave, stedfast, silent of 
tong, secret of hart. Not hastie in making, but con- 
stant in keping any promise. Not rashe in uttering, 
but ware in considering every matter : and therby, not 
quicke in speaking, but deepe of judgement, whether 
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they write, or give counsell in all waightie affaires. 
And tlieis be the men, that becum in the end, both 
most happie for themselves, and alwaise best esteemed 
abrode in the world. 

2. I have bene longer in describing the nature, the 
good or ill successe, of the quicke and hard witte, than 
perchance som will thinke, this place and matter doth The beat 
require. But my purpose was hereby, plainlie to utter, ^ f rom^" 
what injurie is offered to all learninge, and to the learnyng, 
common welthe also, first, by the fond father in chpsing, *? <>*^®^ 
but chieflie by the lewd scholemaster in beating and 

driving away the best natures from learning. A childe 
that is still, silent, constant, and somwhat hard of 
witte, is either never chosen by the father to be made 
a scholer, or else, when he commeth to the schole, he is 
smally regarded, little looked unto, he lacketh teaching, 
he lacketh coraging, he lacketh all thinges, onelie he 
never lacketh beating, nor any word, that may move 
him to hate learninge, nor any deed that may drive 
him from learning, to any other kinde of living. 

3. And when this sadde natured, and hard witted Hard wits 

child, is bette from his booke, and becummeth after P^^^® 1?®^* 

in every 

eyther student of the common lawe, or page in the kyndeof 
Court, or servingman, or bound prentice to a merchant, life, 
or to som handiecrafte, he proveth in the ende, wiser, 
happier and many tymes honester too, than many of 
theis quick wittes do, by their learninge. 

4. Learning is, both hindred and injured to, by the 
ill choice of them, that send yong scholers to the uni- 
versities. Of whom must nedes cum all oure Divines, 
Lawyers, and Fhysicions. 

5. Thies yong scholera be chosen commonlie, as The ill 
yong apples be chosen by children, in a fairs garden ®^?i^® f^ 
about S, James tyde : a childe will chose a sweeting, leaniyng. 
because it is presentlie f aire and pleasant, and refuse 

a Bunnet, bycause it is than grene, hard, and sowre 
whan the one, if it be eaten, doth breed, both wormes 
and ill humors: the other if it stand his tyme, be 
ordered and kepte as it should, is holsom of itself, and 
helpeth to the good disgestion of other meates : 
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Sweetinges will receyve wormes, rotte, and dye on tho 
tree, and never or seldom cum to the gathering for goocl 
and lasting store. 

1. For verie greafe of harte I will not applie the 
similitade : but hereby, is plainlie seen, how learning 
is robbed of hir best wittes, first by the greats beating, 
and after by the ill chosing of scholers, to go to the 
universities. Whereof cammeth partelie, that lewde 
and spitef ull proverbe, sounding to the greate hurte 
of learning, and shame of learned men, that, the 
greatest Clerkes be not the wisest men. 

2. And though I, in all, this discourse, seem plainlie 
to prefer hard and roughe wittes before quicke and 
light wittes, both for learnyng and maners, yet am I 
not ignorant that som quicknes of witte is a singuler 
gifte of God, and so most rare emonges men, and 
namelie such a witte, as is quicke without lightnes, 
sharpe without brittlenes, desirous of good thinges 
without newfanglenes, diligent in painfull tninges 
without werisomnes, and constant in good will to do 
all thinges well, as I know was in Syr John Che/ce, and 
is in som, that yet live, in whome all theis f aire qualities 
of witte ar fullie mette togither. 

3. But it is notable and trewe, that SocraUs saith 
in Plato to his frende Crilo, That, that number of 
men is fewest, which far ezcede, either in good or ill, 
in wisdom or folic, but the meane betwixt both, be the 
greatest number : which he proveth trewe in diverse 
other thinges : as in greyhoundes, emonges which fewe 
are found, exceding greate, or exoeding litle, exceding 
swift, or exceding slowe : And therfore, I speaking of 
quick and hard wittes, I ment, the common number 
of quicke and hard wittes, emonges the which, for 
the most parte, the hard witte proveth manie times 
the better learned, wiser and honester man: and 
therfore, do I the more lament, that soch wittes com- 
monlie be either kepte from learning by fond fathers, 
or bet from learning by lewde scholemasters. 

4. And speaking thus moche of the wittes of child- 
ren for learning, the opportunitie of the place, and 
goodnes of the matter might require to haye here 
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declared the most speciall notes of a good witte for Golte, than 
learning in a childe, after the maner and custume of a ^Jj^^gpg y^ 
good horsman, who is skilfull to know, and hable to in know- 
tell others, how by certein sure signes a man may choise l^dge of a 
a colte, that is like to prove an other day excellent for ^^ witte, 
the saddle. And it is pitie, that commonlie, more 
care is had, yea and that emonges verie wise men, to A good 
finde out rather a cunnynge man for their horse, than Rider h^ter 
a cunnyng man for their children. They say nay in l^TgLd 
worde, but they do so in deede. For, to the one, Schole- 
they will gladlie give a stipend of 200. Crounes by ^^ ®'' 
yeare, and loth to offer to the other, 200 shillinges. God, Horse well 
that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to skomo, ^^^^ .« 
and rewardeth their liberalitie as it should : for he taught, 
suffereth them, to have tame and well ordered horse, 
but wilde and unfortunate Children: and therfore 
in the ende they finde more pleasure in their horse, 
than comforte in their children. 

5. But concerning the trewe notes of the best wittes 
for learning in a childe, I will reporte, not myne own 
opinion, but the very judgement of him, that was 
counted the best teacher and wisest man that learning 
maketh mention of, and that is Socrates in Plato, who Plato in 7. 
expresseth orderlie thies seven plaine notes to choise ^ ^^• 
a good witte in a child for learninge. 

2. Mv^nuv. 

3. ^iXofioBiis, 

4. ^i\6iroyos, Trewe notes 



i 



6. ♦iA^Kooj. of a good 

, witte. 

6. ZiiTfrrtKOs, 



6. And bicause I write English, and to Englishe- 
men, I will plainlie declare in Englishe both, what thies 
wordes of Plato meane, and how aptlie they be linked, 
and how orderlie they folow one an other. 

1. Eif^xtfis, 

*I, Is he, that is apte by goodnes of witte, and appli- Witte. 
able by readines of will, to learning, having all other ^"^' 
qualities of the minde and partes of the bodie, that 
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must an other day serve learning, not trobled, mangled* 
and halfed, bat sounde, whole, full, and hable to do 
their office : as, a tong, not stamering, or over hardlie 
drawing forth wordes, but plaine, and redie to deliver 
the meaning of the minde : a voice, not softe, weake, 
piping, womannishe, but audible, stronge, and manlike : 
a countenance, not werishe and crabbed, but faire and 
cumlie : a personage, not wretched and deformed, but 
taule and goodlie : for surelie, a cumlie countenance, 
with a goodlie stature, geveth credit to learning, and 
authoritie to the person : otherwise commonlie, either 
open contempte, or privie disfavour doth hurte, or 
hinder, both person and learning. And, even as a faire 
stone requireth to be sette in the finest gold, with the 
best workmanshyp, or else it leseth moch of the Grace 
and price, even so, excellencye in learning, and namely 
Divinitie, joyned with a cumlie personage, is a merve- 
lous Jewell in the world. And how can a cumlie bodie 
be better employed, than to serve the fairest exercise of 
Goddes greatest gifte, and that is learning ? But com- 
monlie, the fairest bodies ar bestowed on the foulest 
purposes. I would it were not so : and with examples 
herein I will not medle : yet I wishe, that those shold, 
both mynde it, and medle with it, which have most 
occasion to looke to it, as good and wise fathers shold 
do, and greatest authoritie to amend it, as good and 
wise magistrates ought to do : And yet I will not 
let, openlie to lament the unfortunate case of learning 
herein. 

1. For, if a father have foure sonnes, three faire 
and well formed both jnynde and bodie, the fourth, 
wretched, lame, and deformed, his choice shal be, to 
put the worst to learning, as one good enougbe to 
becum a scholer. I have spent the most parte of my 
life in the Universitie, and therfore I can beare good 
witnes that many fathers commonlie do thus : wherof , 
I have hard many wise, learned, and as good men as 
ever I knew, make great, and oft complainte : a good 
horseman will choise no soch colte, neither for his own, 
nor yet for his masters sadle. And thus moch of the 
first note. 
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2. Good of memorie : a Bpeciall parte of the first Memorie. 
note cd^ih^s, and a mere benefite of nature : yet it is so 
necessarie for learning, as Plato maketh it a separate 

and perfite note of it selfe, and that so principalla 
note, as without it, all other giftes of nature do small 
service to learning. A/ranius, that olde latin Poete, ^^^^ g^i 
maketh Memorie the mother of learning and wisdome, 
saying thus. 

3. Usu8 me genuit. Mater peperit 7nemoria, and 
though it be the mere gifte of nature, yet is memorie 
well preserved by use, and moch encreased by order, as 
our scholer must learne an other day in the Univer- 
sitie : but in a childe, a good memorie is well known, 

by three properties : that is, if it be, quicke in recey ving. Three sure 
sure in keping, and redie in delivering forthe againe. Bignes of a 

8. ♦tXo/ioe^j. morie. 

4. Given to love learning : for though a child have 
all the giftes of nature at wishe, and perfection of me- 
morie at wil, yet if he have not a speciall love to learn- 
ing, he shall never attaine to moch learning. And 
therfore Isocrates, one of the noblest scholemasters, 
that is in memorie of learning, who taught Kinges and 
Princes, as Halicarnassaeus writeth, and out of whose 
schole, as Tullie saith, came forth, mo noble Capitanes, 
mo wise Councelors, than did out of Epeius horse 
at Troie, This Isocrates, I say, did cause to be writ-, 
ten, at the entrie of his schole, in golden letters, 
this golden sentence, Ay fs ^iAo/iod^* , ^<ni iro\v/ia04is, 
which excellentlie said in Greeke, is thus rudelie in 
Englishe, if thou lovest learning, thou shalt attayne to 
moch learning. 

4. ^i\6iroyo5. 

5. Is he, that hath a lust to labor, and a will to 
take paines. For, if a childe have all the benefites of 
nature, with perfection of memorie, love, like, and 
praise learning never so moch, yet if he be not of him 
selfe painfull, he shall never attayne unto it. And yet 
where love is present, labor is seldom absent, and 
namelie in studie of learning, and matters of the mynde : 
and therfore did Isocrates rightlie judge, that if his 
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scholer were ^tXoiiMitt he cared for no more. A rtstotU, 
▼arying from liocratet in private affaires of life, bat 
agreing with UocraUi in common judgement of learn- 
ing, for love and labor in learning, is of the same 
opinion, uttered in these wordes, in his Hhetorike ad 
2. Rhet, ad Theodecten, Libertie kindleth love : Love refaseth 
Th£od. ^^ labor : and labor obteyneth what so ever it seeketlL 

And yet neverthelesse, Gk)odne8 of nature may do litle 
good : Perfection of memorie, may serve to small use : 
All love may be employed in vayne : Any labor may 
be sone gravaled, if a man trust alwaies to his own 
singuler witte, and will not be glad som^yme to beare, 
take advise, and leame of an other: And theifore 
doth SocraUB very notablie adde the fif te note. 

1. He, that is glad to heare and leame of an other. 
For otherwise, he shall sticke with great troble, where 
he might go easelie forwarde : and also catche hardlie 
a verie litle by his owne toyle, whan he might gather 
quicklie a good deale, by an other mans teaching. But 
now there be some, that have great love to learning, 
good lust to labor, be willing to leame of others, yet, 
either of a f onde shamefastnes, or else of a proude f olie, 
they dare not, or will not, go to leame of an other : 
And therf ore doth Socrates wiselie adde the sixte note 
of a good witte in a childe for learning, and that is. 

2. He, that is naturallie bolde to aske any question, 
desirous to searche out any doute, not ashamed to 
leame of the meanest, not affraide to go to thegreatest* 
untill he be perfitelie taught, and f ullie satisfiede. The 
seventh and last poynte is. 

3. He, that loveth to be praised for well doing, at 
his father, or masters hand. A childe of this nature, 
will earnestlie love leamyng, gladlie labor for learning, 
willinglie leame of other, boldlie aske any doute. And 
thus, by Socrates judgement, a good father, and a wise 
scholemaster, shold chose a childe to make a scholer 
of, that hath by nature the foresayd perfite qualities, 
and cumlie fumiture, both of mynde and bodie : hath 
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memorie, qaicke to receyve, snre to keape, and readie 
to deliver : hath love to learning : hath lust to labor : 
hath desire to leame of others : hath boldnes to aske 
any question : hath mynde holie bent, to wynne praise 
by well doing. 

' 4. The two firste poyntes be speciall benefites of 
nature: which neverthelesse, be well preserved, and 
moch encreased by good order. But as for the five 
laste, love, labor, gladnes to leame of others, boldnes 
to aske doutes, and will to wynne praise, be wonne 
and maintened by the onelie wisedome and discretion 
of the scholemaster. Which five poyntes, whether a 
scholemaster shall worke soner in a childe, by f earefull 
beating, or curtese handling, you that be wise, judge. 

5. Yet some men, wise in deede, but in this matter, 
more by severitie of nature, than any wisdome at aU, 
do laugh at us, when we thus wishe and reason, that 
yong children should rather be allured to learning 
by jentilnes and love, than compelled to learning, by 
beating and f eare : They say, our reasons serve onelie 
to breede forth talke, and passe a waie tyme, but 
we never saw good scholemaster do so, nor never red 
of wise man that thought so. 

6. Yes f orsothe : as wise as they be, either in other 
mens opinion, or in their owne conceite, I will bring 
the contrarie judgement of him, who, they them selves 
shall confesse, was as wise as they are, or else they 
may be justlie thought to have small witte at all : and 

that is Socratesj whose judgement in Flato is plainlie Plato in 7. 
this in these words : which, bicause they be verie glg^^'J?' 
notable, I will recite them in his owne tong, oMy 

fiMiifJM fierk BovKelas XP^ fJMvBdvtiv : ot fi^v ydip rod tni/iaTOs 
trdvoi fii<f iropoifiityoi x^^P^^ o^B^v rh <r<&fia inrepydioyrat i 

^vxv ^^ fiieuw ovBhv l^fifMvoy fidBrifia : in Englishe thus. 
No learning ought to be learned with bondage: 
For, bodelie labors, wrought by compulsion, hurt not 
the bodie : but any learning learned by compulsion, 
tarieth not long in the mynde : And why P For what 
soever the mynde doth leame unwillinglie with feare, 
the same it doth quicklie forget without care. And 
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lest proude wittes, that love not to be contraryed, but 
have lust to wrangle or trifle ^.way troth, will say, that 
Socrates meaneth not this of childrens teaching, but of 
Bom other higher learnyng, heare, what Socrates in the 
same place doth more plainlie say: hM foivw fiia, & 

Apiorty robs vaTSas iv rots fAoB^fuuriy, &AA^ Tai(oinrat rp4ip€, 

that is to say, and therfore, my deare frend, bring not 
up your children in learning by compulsion and feare, 
but by playing and pleasure. And you, that do read 
PlatOj as ye shold, do well perceive, that these be no 
Questions asked by Socrates^ as doutes, but they be 
Sentences, first affirmed by Socrates^ as mere trothes, 
and after, given forth by Socrates, as right Rules, 
most necessarie to be marked, aud fitte to be folowed 
of all them, that would have children taughte, as 
they should. And in this counsell, judgement, and 
authoritie of Socrates I will repose my selfe, until! 
I meete with a man of the contrarie mynde, whom I 
may justlie take to be wiser, than I thinke Socrates 
was. Fonde scholemasters neither can understand, nor 
will folow this good counsell of Socrates^ but wise 
ryders, in their office, can and will do both : which is 
the onelie cause, that commonly, the yong jentlemen 
of England, go so unwillinglie to schole, and run so faste 
to the stable : For in verie deede fond scholemasters, 
by feare, do beate into them the hatred of learning, 
and wise riders, by jentle allurementes, do breed up in 
them the love of riding. They finde feare, and bond- 
age in scholes. They feele libertie and freedome in 
stables : whicji causeth them, utterlie to abhorre the one, 
and most gladlie to haunt the other. And I do not 
write this, that in exhorting to the one, I would dis- 
suade yong jentlemen from the other : yea I am sorie, 
with all my harte, that they be given no more to riding, 
then they be : For, of all outward qualities, to ride 
f aire, is most cumelie for him selfe, most necessarie for 
his contrey, and the greater he is in blood, the greater 
is his praise, the more he doth excede all other therein. 
It was one of the three excellent praises, amongest the 
noble jentlemen of the old Persians, Alwaise to say 
troth, to ride faire, and shote well : and so it was 
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engraven upon Darius tumbe, as Straho beareth wit- Sirdbo 15. 

nesse. 

Darius the king, lieth buried heare. 

Who in riding and shoting had never peare. 

1. Bat, to our purpose, yong men, by any meanes, 
leesing the love of learning, whan by tyme they cum to 
their owne rule, they/arie commonlie from the schole 
with them a perpetuall hatred of their master, and a 
continuall contempt of learning. If ten Jentlemen be 
asked, why they forget so sone in Court, that which 
they were learning so long in schole, eight of them, 
or let me be blamed, will laie the fault on their ill 
handling, by their scholemastets. 

2. Cugpinian doth report, that that noble Emperour 
Maximilian would lament verie oft his misfortune 
herein. 

3. Yet, some will say, that children of nature, love Pastime, 
pastime, and mislike learning : bicause, in their kinde, *'**y°8- 
the one is easie and pleasant, the other hard and weri- 

som : which is an opinion not so trewe, as some men 
weene : For, the matter lieth not so much in the dis- 
position of them that be yong, as in the order and 
maner of bringing up, by them that be old, nor yet in 
the difference of leamyng and pastima For, beate a 
child, if he daunce not well, and cherish him, though 
he learne not well, ye shall have him, unwilling to go 
to daunce, and glad to go to his booke. Knocke him 
alwaies, when he draweth his shaft ill, and favor him 
againe, though he faut at his booke, ye shall have hym 
verie loth to be in the field, and verie willing to be in 
the schole. Yea, I sale more, and not of my selfe, but 
by the judgement of those, from whom few wise men 
will gladlie dissent, that if ever the nature of man be 
given at any tyme, more than other, to receive goodnes, 
it is, in innocencie of yong yeares, before that ex- 
perience of evill have taken roote in hym. For, the 
pure cleane witte of a sweete yong babe is like the 
newest wax, most hable to receive the best and fayrest 
printing : and like a new bright silver dishe never 
occupied, to receive and kepe cleane anie good thyng 
that is put into it. 
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will 1. And thus, will in children, wiselie 
wrought withall, male easilie be won to be 
verie well willing to leame. And witte in 

witte children, by nature, namelie memorie, the 
onely keie and keper of all learning, is readiest to 
receive, and surest to kepe anie maner of thing, that is 
learned in yougth : This, lewde and learned, by com- 
mon experieince, know to be most trewe. For we 
remember nothyng so well when we be olde, as those 
thinges which we learned when we were yong : And 
this is not straunge, but common in all natures workes. 
Every man sees, (as I sayd before) new wax is best for 
printyng : new claie, fittest for working : new shome 
wooU, aptest for sone and surest dying: new fresh 
flesh, for good and durable salting. And this simili- 
tude is not rude, nor borowed of the larder house, but 
out of his scholehouse, of whom the wisest of England 
neede not be ashamed to leame. YongGraftes grow 
not onelie sonest, but also fairest, and bring alwayes 
forth the best and sweetest frute : yong whelpes leame 
easelie to carie : yong Popingeis leame quicklie to 
speake : And so, to be short, if in all other thinges, 
though they lacke reason, sens, and life, the similitude 
of youth is fittest to all goodnesse, surelie nature, in 
mankinde, is most beneficiall and e£fectuall in this 
behalfe. 

2. Therfore, if to the goodnes of nature be joyned 
the wisedome of the teacher, in leading yong wittes 
into a right and plaine way of leamyng, surelie, chil- 
dren, kept up in Gods feare, and governed by his 
grace, male most easelie be brought well to serve God 
and contrey both by virtue and wisedome. 

3. But if will, and witte, by farder age, be once 
allured from innocencie, delited in vaine fightes, filed''^ 
with foull taulke, crooked with wilfulnesse, hardned 
with stubburnesse, and let loose to disobedience, surelie 
it is hard with jentlenesse, but unpossible with severe 
crueltie, to call them backe to good frame againe. For, 
where the one perchance male bend it, the other shall 
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surelie breake it ; and so in stead of some hope, leave ^^- 1- (^V^ 
an assured desperation, and shamelesse contempt of 
all goodnesse, the fardest pointe in all mischief, as 
Xenophon doth most trewlie and most wittelie marke. 

4. Therfore, to love or to hate, to like or contemne, 
to plie this waie or that waie to good or to bad, ye 
shall have as ye use a child in his yonth. 

5. And one example, whether love or feare doth 
worke more in a child, for vertne and learning, I will 
gladlie report: which maie be hard with some pleasure, 
and folowed with more profit. Before I went into 
Chrmcmie, I came to Brodegate in Lecetershire, to take 

my leave of that noble Ladie Jane Grey, to whom I I^dy Jane 
was ezceding moch beholdinge. Hir parentes, the '^^' 
Duke and the Duches, with all the houshould, Gentle- 
men and Qentlewomen, were huntinge in the Parke : I 
founde her, in her Chamber, readinge Phcedon Platonis 
in Greeke, and that with as moch delite, as som jentle- 
man wold read a merie tale in Bocase. After saluta- 
tion, and dewtie done, with som other taulke, I asked 
hir, whie she wold leese soch pastime in the Parke 1 
smiling she answered me : I wisse, all their sporte in 
the Parke is but a shadoe to that pleasure, that I find 
in Plato : Alas good f olke, they never felt, what trewe 
pleasure ment. And howe came you Madame, quoth 
I, to this deepe knowledge of pleasure, and what did 
chieflie allure you unto it : seinge, not many women, 
but verie fewe men have atteined thereunto 1 I will tell 
you, quoth she, and tell you a troth, which perchance 
ye will mervell at. One of the greatest benefites, that 
ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so sharpe and 
severe Parentes, and so jentle a scholemaster. For 
when I am in presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, 
drinke, be merie, or sad, be sowyng, plaiyng, dauncing, 
or doing anie thing els, I must do it, as it were, in soch 
weight, mesure, and number, even so perfitelie, as God 
m^e the world, or else I am so sharplie taunted, so 
cruellie threatened, yea presentlie some tymes, with 
pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and other waies, which I 
will not name, for the honor I beare them, so without 
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that I thinke my aelf e in heU, till 
tyme com, that I must go to i/. Elmer^ who teacheth 
me 80 jentlie, so pleaaaotlie, with aoch faiie allure- 
mentea to If^a^iwg, that I thinke all the tyme nothing, 
whilea I am with him. And when I am called from 
him, I fall on weeping, becanse, what soever I do els, 
bnt learning, is fol of grief, trooble, feare, and whole 
mifllildng nnto me : And thna my booke, hath bene bo 
moch my pleasure, and bringeth dayly to me more 
pleasure and more, that in respect of it^ all other plea- 
sores, in very deede, be bnt trifles and troubles nnto 
me. I remember this talke gladly, both bicanse it is 
so worthy of memorie, and bicause also, it was the last 
talke that ever I had, and the last tyme, that ever I 
saw that noble and worihie Ladie. 

1. I could be over long, both in shewinge just 
causes^ and in recitinge trewe examples, why learoing 
shold be taught, rather by love than feare. He that 
wold see a perfite discourse of it, let him read that 
learned treatise, which my frende Joan. Sturmitu 
wrote de InstUutione Prine^pis, to the Duke of Clens. 

2. The godlie counsels of ScUomon and Jetu» the 
Sonne of Sirach^ for aharpe kepinge in, and bridleinge of 
youth, are ment rather, for fatherlie correction, then 
masterlie beating, rather for manors, than for leaminge : 
for other places, than for scholes. For God forbid, 
but all eviil touches, wantonnes, lyinge, pickinge, 
slouthe, will, stubbumnesse, and disobedience, ahold be 
with sharpe chastisement, daily cut away. 

2. This discipline was well knowen, and diligentlie 
used, among the GrcedanSy and old Bomanes^ as doth 
appeare in Aristophanes, Isocrates, and PlatOy and 
also in the Comedies of Plauius: where we see that 
children were under the rule of three persones : Prce* 
ceptore, Pcedagogo, Parente: the scholemaster taught 
him leamyng with all jentlenes : the Gk)vernour cor- 
rected his maners, with moch sharpenesse : The father 
held the steme of his whole obedience ; And so, he 
that used to teache, did not commonlie use to beate, 
but remitted that over to an other mans charge. But 
what shall we sale, whan now in our dayes, the schole- 
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master is used, both for Proeceptor in learnyng, and 
Fcedagogus in maners. Surelie, I wold he shold not 
confound their offices, but discretelie use the dewtie of 
both so, that neither ill touches shold be left unpunish- 
ed, nor jentlesse in teaching anie wise omitted. And 
he shall well do both, if wiselie he do appointe diver- 
sitie of tyme, and separate pl&ce, for either purpose : 
using alwaise soch discrete moderation, as the schole- xhe schole 
house should be counted a sanctuarie against feare : house, 
and yerie well learning, a common pardon for ill doing, 
if the fault of it selfe be not over heinous. 

4. And thus the children, kept up in Gods feare, . 
and preserved by his grace, finding paine in ill doing, 
and pleasure in well studiyng, shold easelie be brought 
to honestie of life, and perfitenes of learning, the onelie 
marke, that good and wise fathers do wishe and labour, 
that their children shold most buselie and caref ulli^ 
shoot at. 

5. There is an other discommoditie, besides crueltie Youth of 
in scholemasters in beating away the love of learning England 
from children, which hindreth learning and vertue, and ^"-iJ^^* "^ 
good bringing up of youth, and namelie yong jentle- much li- 
men, verie moch in England. This fault is cleane bertie. 
contrary to the first. I wished before, to have love of 
learning bred up in children : I wishe as moch now, to 

have yong men brought up in good order of living, and 

in some more severe discipline, thfin commonlie they 

be. We have lacke in England of soch good order, as 

the old noble Persians so carefullie used : whose chil- Xen, 7. 

dren, to the age of xxi. yeare, were brought up in Cyri Peed. 

learnyng, and exercises of labor, and that in soch place, 

where they should, neither see that was imcumlie, nor 

heare that was unhonest. Yea, a yong jentleman was 

never free, to go where he would, and do what he liste 

biTTi self, but under the kepe, and by the pounsell, of 

some grave govemour, untill he was, either maryed, or 

cald to beare some office in the common wealth. 

5. And see the great obedience, that was used in old 
tyme to fathers and governours. No sonne, were he 
never so old of yeares, never so great of birth, though 
he were a kynges sonne, might not mary, but by his 
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father and mothers also consent. Cyru$ the great, after 
he had conquered Babylon^ and subdewed Biche king 
Crcesus with whole Asia minor, cummyng tryomphant- 
lie home, his uncle Cyc^Beria offered him his daughter 
to wife. Oynu thanked his uncle, and praised the 
maide, but for manage he answered him with thies wise 
and sweete wordes, as they be uttered by Xenophon, 

Cyrt Pcfd. fio6\ofMi 8^, ^^, chv rij tow warphs ypAptp jcol Tfjs M-iyrphs 

ravrd <roi <rvvaiy4ffai, &c. that IB to say : Uncle OyasBerts^ 
I commend the stocke, I like the maide, and I allow 
well the dowrie, but (sayth he) by the counsell and con- 
sent of my father and mother, I will determine farther 
of thies matters. 

1. Strong Samson also in Scripture saw a maide 
that liked him, but he spake not to hir, but went home 
to his father and his mother, and desired both father 
. and mother to make the mariage for him. Doth this 
modestie, doth this obedience, that was in great kyng 
Cyrus, and stoute Samson, remaine in our yong men 
at this dale ) no surelie : For we live not longer after 
them by tyme, than we live farre different from them 
by good order. Our tyme is so farre from that old 
discipline and obedience, as now, not onelie yong 
jentlemen, but even verie girles dare without all feare, 
though not without open shame, where Uiey list, and how 
they list, marie them selves in spite of father, mother, 
Qod, good order, and all. The cause of this evill is, 
that youth is least looked unto, when they stand most 
neede of good kepe and regard. It availeth not, to see 
them well taught in yong yeares, and after whan they 
cum to lust and youthfull dayes, to give them licence 
to live as they lust them selves. For, if ye suffer the 
eye of a yong Jentleman, once to be entangled with 
vaine sightes, and the eare to be corrupted with fond or 
filthie taulke, the mynde shall quicklie fall sicke, and 
soone vomit and cast up all the holesome doctrine, that 
he received in childhoode, though he were never so 
well brought up before. And being once inglutted 
with vanitie, he will streight way loth all learning, and 
all good counsel! to the same. And the pareutes, for 
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all their great cost and chaige, reape onelie in the end, 
the f rute of grief and care. 

2. This evill is not common to poore men, as God Great mens 
will have it, but proper to riche and great mens children, ^^^^^J"* 
as they deserve it. In deede from seven, to seventene, 

yong jentlemen commonlie be caref ullie enough brought 

up: But from seventene to seven and twentie (the 

most dangerous tyme of all a mans life, and most slip- 

perie to stay well in) they have commonlie the rein* 

of all licens in their owne hand, and speciallie soch as wise men 

do live in the Court. And that which is most to be ^^^^ ^^ 

merveled at, commonlie, the wisest and also best men 

be found the fondest fathers in this behalfe. And if 

som good father wold seek some remedie herein, yet 

the mother (if the house hold of our Lady) had rather, 

yea, and will to, have her sonne cunnyng and bold, 

in making him to lyve trimlie when he is yong, than 

by learning and travell, to be able to serve his Prince 

and his contrie, both wiselie in peace, and stoutelie in 

warre, whan he is old. 

3. The fault is in your selves, ye noble mens sonnes, Mesne 

and therf ore ye deserve the greater blame, that com- ™*^^ to*"^^' 
monlie, the meaner mens children cum to be the wisest great au* 
councellours, and greatest doers, in the weightie affaires thoritie. 
of this Bealme. And why ) for God will have it so, 
of his providence : bicause ye will have it no other- 
wise, by your negligence. 

4. And God is a good God, and wisest in all his 
doinges, that wUl place vertue, and displace vice, in those 
kingdomes, where he doth goveme. For he knoweth, Nobilitie 
that Nobilitie, without vertue and wisedome, is bloud in without 
deede, but bloud trewelie, without bones and sinewes : ^"^'^ ^°^®" 
and so of it selfe, without the other, verie weake to 

beare the burden of weightie affaires. 

5. The greatest shippe in deede commonlie carieth 
the greatest burden, but yet alwayes with the greatest 
jeoperdie, not onelie for the persons and goodes com- 
mitted unto it, but even for the shyppe it selfe, except 
it be governed with the greatest wisedome. 

* rein] reigne. 1570, 1571. 
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1. But Nobilitie, governed by learningand wisedome, 
lis in deede most like a faire shippe, hav- 
yng tide and winde at will, under the rule 
of a skilfnll master : whan contrarie wise, 
a shippe, caried, yea with the hiest tide 
and greatest winde, lacking a skilfull mas- 
ter, most conmionlie, doth either sinck it 

selfe up6n sandes, or breake it selfe upon 
rockes. And even so, how manie have bene 
either drowned in vaine pleasure, or over- 
whelmed by stout, wilfulnesse, the histories of England 
be able to affourde over many examples unto us. 
Therfore, ye great and noble mens children, if ye will 
have rightfullie that praise, and eigoie surelie that 
place, which your fathers have, and elders had, and 
left unto you, ye must kepe it, as they gat it, and that 
is, by the onelie waie of vertue, wisedome, and wor- 
thinesse. 

2. For wisedom, and vertue, there be manie faire 
examples in this Court, for yong Jentlemen to f olow. 
But they be, like faire markes in the field, out of a 
mans reach, to far of, to shoote at well. The best and 
worthiest men, in deede, be sometimes seen, but seldom 
taulked withall: A yong Jentleman may sometime 
knele to their person, but smallie use their companie, 
for their better instruction. 

3. But yong Jentlemen are faine commonlie to do in 
the Court, as yong Archers do in the field : that is take 
Boch markes, as be nie them, although they be never 
so f oule to shoote at. I meene, they be driven to kepe 
companie with the worste : and what force ill companie 
hath, corrupt good wittes, the wisest men know best. 

4. And not ill companie onelie, but the ill opinion 
also of the most part, dothmoch harme, and namelie of 
those, which shold be wise in the trewe decyphring of 
the good disposition of nature, of cumlinesse in Courtlie 
maners, and all right doinges of men. 

5. But error and phantasie do commonlie occupie 
the place of troth and judgement. For, if a yong jentle- 
man be demeure and still of nature, they say, he is 
simple and lacketh witte ; if he be bashefull, and will 
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soon blushe, they call him a babishe and ill brought up 

thyng, when Xenophon doth preciselie note in Cyrtis, Xen^ in 1. 

that his bashf ulnes in youth was the verie trewe signe ^tf' ^^^' 

of his yertue and stoutnes after : If he be innocent and 

ignorant of ill, they say, he is rude, and hath no grace, 

so ungraciouslie do som gracelesse men misuse the 

faire and godlie word gback. The Grace 

6. But if ye would know, what grace they meene, ^ ^^ ^' 
go, and looke, and leame amonges them, and ye shall see 

that it is : First, to blush at nothing. And blushyng 

in youth, sayth AriatotUy is nothyng els, but feare to 

do ill : which feare beyng once lustely fraid away from 

youth, then foloweth, to dare do any mischief, to con- Grace of 

temne stoutly any goodnesse, to be busie in every Oourte. 

matter, to be skiKull in every thyng, to acknowledge 

no ignorance at alL To do thus in Court, is counted 

of some the chief and greatest grace of all : and termed 

by the name of a vertue, caUed Corage and boldnesse, Cic, 3, de 

whan Cfasms in Cicero teacheth the cleane contrarie, ^' 

an^ that most wittelie, saying thus : Audere^ cum bonis Boldnes 

etiam rebus conjunctum, per seipsum est magnopere 7^ ^ * 

fugiendvm. Which is to say, to be bold, yea in a good ^ n™*to 

matter, is for it self, greatlie to be eschewed. be praised. 

7. Moreover, where the swing goeth, there to follow, j^^^^ Grace 
fawne, flatter, laugh and lie lustelie at other mens of Conrte. 
liking. To face, stand f ormest, shove backe : and to 

the meaner man, or unknowne in the Court, to seeme 

somwhat solemne, coye, big, and dangerous of looke, 

taulk, and answere : To thinke well ci him selfe, to be 

lustie in contemning' of others, to have some trim 

grace in a privie mock. * And in greater presens, to 

beare a brave looke to be warlike, though he never 

looked enemie in the face in warre : yet som warlike 

signe must be used, either a slovinglie busking, or an 

over-staring frounced hed, as though out of everie heeres 

toppe should suddenlie start out a good big othe, when 

nede requireth, yet praised be God, England hath at this -^^j^ of 

time manie worthie Capitaiues and good souldiours, warre, best 

C A' 

which be in deede, so honest of behaviour, so cumlie 2^^ ' 
of conditions, so milde of maners, as they may be 
examples of good order, to be a good sort of others, 
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which never came in warre. But to retorne, where I 
left : In place also, to be able to raise taulke, and 
make discourse of everie rishe :* to have a verie good 
wiU, to heare him self e speake : To be seene in Pal- 
mestrie, wherby to conveie to chast eares, aom fond or 
filthie taulke. 

1. And, if som Smithfeild BufBan take up som 
strange going : som new mowing with the mouth : som 
wrinchyng with the shoulder, som brave proverbe : som 
fresh new othe, that is not stale, but will rin round in the 
mouth': som new disguised garment, or desperate hat, 
fond in facion, or gaurish in colour, what soever it 
cost, how small soever his living be, by what shift 
soever it be gotten, gotten must it be, and used with the 
first, or els the grace of it is stale and gone : som part of 
this gracelesse grace was discribed by me in a little 
rude verse long ago. 

' To laughe, to lie, to flatter, to face : 
Fonre waies in Court to win men grace. 
If thou be thrall to none of thiese. 
Away good Peek goos, hence John Cheese : 
I Marke well my word, and marke their dede, 
t And thinke this verse part of thy Crede. 

2. Would to God, this taulke were not trewe, and that 
som mens doinges were not thus : I write not to hurte 
any, but to proffit som : to accuse none, but to monish 

soch, who, allured by iXt counsell, and f olow- 
ing ill example, contrarie to their good bring- 
yng up, and against their owne good nature* 
yeld overmoch to thies folies and faultes : 
I know many serving men, of good order, 
and well staide : And againe, I heare saie, 
there be som serving men do but ill service to their 
yong masters. Yea, rede Terence -and PlaiU. advis- 
edlie over, and ye shall finde in those two wise writers, 
almost in every commedie, no unthriftie yong man, 
that is not brought thereunto by the sotle inticement 
of som lewd servant. And even now in our dayes 
Getce and Davi, Qnatos and manie bold bawdie Phor- 
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mios to, be preasing in, to pratle on everie stage, to -3ft«Wt Qetoi, 
medle in everie matter, whan honest Farmenos shall ^JJJ^^*^' 
not be hard, but beare small swing with their masters. 
Their companie, their taulke, their over great experi- 
ence in mischief, doth easelie corrupt the best natures, 
and best brought up wittes. 

3. But I mervell the lesse, that thies misorders be Misorders 

• xT_ /^ _!. J? !• • j.1. 1" the cun- 

emonges som in the Court, for commonlie in the con- ^^y 

trie also everie where, inaocencie is gone; Bashful- 

nesse is banished: moch presumption in yougthe: 

small authoritie in aige : Eeverence is neglected : 

dewties be confounded : and to be shorte, disobedience 

doth overflowe the bankes of good order, abnoste in 

everie place, almoste in everie degree of man. 

4. Meane men have eies to see, and cause to lament, 
and occasion to complaine of thies miseries : but other 
have authoritie to remedie them, and will do so to, 
whan God shall think time fitte. For, all thies mis- 
orders be Goddes juste plages, by his sufferance brought 
ji^telie upon us, for our fdnnes, which be infinite in 
nomber, and horrible in deede, but namelie, for the 
greate abhominable sin of unkindnesse : but what 
unkindnesseP even such unkindnesse as was in the Contempt 
Jewes, in contemninge Goddes voice, in shrinking ^^^^^^ 
from his woorde, in wishing backe againe for Hgy pi, ligion. 

in committing aduoultrie and hordom, not with the 
women, but with the doctrine of Babylon, did bring 
all the plages, destructions, and Captivities, that fell 
80 ofte and horriblie, upon Israeli. 

5. We have cause also in England to beware of 
unkindnesse, who have had, in so fewe yeares, the 
Candel of Goddes woorde, so oft lightned, so oft put 

out, and yet will venture by our unthankfulnesse in Doetrina, 
doctrine and sinfuU life, to leese againe, lighte, Candle, ^^«*- 
Candlesticke and all. 

6. God kepe us in his feare, God grafte in us the 
trewe knowledge of his woorde, with a forward will to 
folowe it, and so to bryng forth the sweete f mites of 
it, and then shall he preserve us by his Grace, from all 
xnaner of terrible dayes. 

6 
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1. The remedie of this, doth not stand onelie, in 
making good common Uwes for the hole Bealme, but 
also, (and perchance chieflie) in observing private dis- 
cipline everie man carefollie in his own honse : and 
namelie, if special! regard be had to yongth : and that, 
not so mochy in teaching them what is good, as in kep- 
ing them from that, that is ill. 

2. Therefore, if wise fathers be not as weU ware in 
weeding from their Children ill thinges, and ill com- 
panies as they were before, in graftinge in them leam- 
inge, and providing €or them good scholemasters, what 
frute they shall reaps of all their costeand care, com- 
mon experience doth tell. 

3. Here is the place, in yoogthe is the time whan som 
ignorance is as necessarie, as moch knowledge, and not 
in matters of our dewtie towardes God, as som wilful 
wittes willinglie againste their owne knowledge, pemi- 
douslie againste their owne conscience, have of late 
openlie taught. In deede S» ChrysoHame^ that noble 
and eloquent Doctor, in a sermon contra f alum, and the 
curious serchinge of nativities, doth wiselie sale, that 
ignorance therein is better than knowledge: But to 
wring this sentence, to wreste thereby out of mens 
handes the knowledge of Goddes doctrine, is without 
all reason, against common sence, contrarie to the judge- 
ment also of them, which be the discretest men, and 
best learned, on their own side. I know, JuUanus 
Apostaia did so, but I never hard or red, that any 
auncyent father of the primitive chirch, either thought 
or wrote so. 

4. But this ignorance in yougthe, which I spake on, 
or rather this simplicitie, or most trewlie, this inno- 
cencie, is that, which the noble Persians^ as wise Xeno- 
phon doth testifie, were so carefull to breede up their 
yougth in. But Christian fathers commonlie do not so. 
And I will tell you a tale, as moch to be misliked, as 
the Fersiana example is to be folowed. 

5. This last somer, I was in a Jentlemans house : 
where a yong childe, somwhat past fower yeare olde, 
cold in no wise frame his tonge, to sale a little shorte 
grace : and yet he could roundlie rap out so many ugle 
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othes^ and those of the newest facion, as som good man 

of fourescore yeare old hath never hard named before : 

and that which was most detestable of all, his father 111 Parents. 

and mother wold langhe at it. I moche donbte, what 

comforte, an other dale, this childe shall bring unto 

them. This Childe using moche the companie of ser- 

vinge men, and geving good eare to their taulke, did 

easelie learne, which he shall hardlie forget all dales of 

his life hereafter : So likewise, in the Conrte, if a yong 

Jentleman will ventur him self into the companie of 

Ruffians, it is over greate a jeoperdie, lest their facions, 

maners, thoughtes, taulke, and deedes, will verie sone 

be over* like. The confounding of companies breedeth 

conf asion of good maners both in the Gourte, and 111 com. 

everie where else. panic. 

6. And it male be a great wonder, but a greater 
shame, to us Christian men, to understand, what a 
heathen writer, Isocrates, doth leave in memori^ of Jaocraies, 
writing, concerning the care, that the noble Citie of 
Athens had, to bring up their- yougthe in honest com- 
panie and vertuous discipline, whose taulke in Greke 

is to this effect in Englishe. 

7. ** The Citie was not more carefull to see their In Orat, 
** Children well taughte, than to see their yong men well '^'^'^P^Q* 
** governed : which they brought to passe, not so much 

" by common lawe, as by private discipline. For they 
" had more regard, that their yougthe by good order 
" shold not offend, than how, by lawe, they might be 
** punished : And if offense were committed, there 
'* was neither waie to hide it, neither hope of pardon 
" for it. Good natures were not so moche openlie 
*' praised as they were secretlie marked, and watch- 
** fullie regarded, lest they should leese the goodnes 
'* they had. Therefore in scholes of singing and 
**"dauncing, and other honest exercises, governours were 
*' appointed, more diligent to oversee their good 
*' maners, than their masters were, to teach them anie 
*' learning. It was som shame to a yong man, to be 
** scene in the open market : and if for businesse he 

* over] Upton ; ever, 1670, 1673. 
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*' passed througbe it, he did it with a menreloos 
*' modestie and bashefoll facion. To eate or drinke 
"in a Taveme, was not onelie a shame, but also 
*' punishable, in a yong man. To contrarie or to stand 
" in termes with an old man, was more heinous, than 
''in som place, to rebuke and soolde with his owne 
" father :" with manie other mo good orders and faire 
disciplines, which I ref erre to their reading, that have 
lust to lookeupon the description of such a worthie 
common welthe. 

1. And to know, what worthie frute did spring of 
Boch worthie seede, I will tell yow the most mervell 
of all, and yet soch a trothe, as no man shall denie it, 
except such as be ignorant in knowledge of the best 
stories. 

8. AthenSf by this discipline and good ordering 
of yougthe, did breede up, within the circuite of that 
one Citie, within the compas of one hondred yeare, 
within the memorie of one mans life, so manie notable 
Capitaines in warre, for worthinesse, wisdome and 
learning, as be scarse matchable, no not in the state of 
Rome, in the compas of those seuven hondred yeares, 
whan it florished moste^ 

3. And bicause I will not onelie sale it^ but also 
prove it, the names of them be these. MiUiadea, The- 
miatocles, Xantippv^, Fericlee, Cymon, AUyhiadee, 
Thrasyhukts, Gonon, Iphicfratee, Xenophon, TimotheuSt 
TheopomptM, DemeiritM and divers other mo : of which 
everie one male justelie be spoken that worthie praise, 
which was geven to Scvpio AfricofMMt who, Gicero 
douteth, whether he were more noble Gapitaine in 
warre, or more eloquent and wise councelor in peace. 
And if ye beleve not me, read diligentlie JBmiUua 
Prohus in Latin, and Phitarche in Greke, which two 
had no cause either to flatter or lie upon adie of those 
which I have recited. 

4. And beside nobilitie in warre, for excellent and 
matcheles masters in all maner of learninge, in that 
one Gitie, in memorie of one aige, were mo learned 
men, and that in a maner altogether, than all tyme 
doth remember, than all place doth affourde, than all 
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other tonges do cpnteine. And I do not meane of 
those Authors, which, by injarie of tyme, by negligence 
of men, by crueltie of fier and sworde, be lost, but 
even of those, which by Goddes grace are left yet unto 
us : of wluch I thank Qod, even my poore studio 
lacketh not one. As, in Philosophic, Flaio, Aristotle^ 
Xenophon, Euclide, and Theophraat : In eloquens and 
Civill lawe, Demosthenes^ JEsohmeSi Lycurgtie, Dinar- 
chus^ Demadest Isocratesy IsoeuSf Lysias, Antisthenes, 
Andooides : In histories, SerodotuSt Thtbcydides, Xeno- 
plwn: and which we lacke, to oure great losse, 
Theopompus and Ephorus: In Foetrie, Msohylus,- 
Sophodes, Euripides, Aristoplumes, and somewhat of 
M&nander, Demosthenes sister sonne. 

5. Now, let Italian, and Latin it self, Spanishe, Learnyng 
French, Douch, and Englishe bring forth their lerning, ^.*®?^.°°'^' 
and recite their Authors, Gic&ro onelie excepted, and the Greke, 
one or two moe in Latin, they be all patched doutes and in no 
and ragges, in comparison of faire woven broade ^tnertong. 
clothes. And trewelie, if there be any good in them, 

it is either lerned, borowed, or stolne, from some one 
of those worthie wittes of Athens, 

6. The remembrance of soch a common welthe, 
using soch discipline and order for yougthe, and thereby 
bringing forth to their praise, and leaving to us for our 
example, .such Capitaines for warre, soch Oouncelors 
for peace, and matcheles masters for all kinde of learn- 
inge, is pleasant for me to recite, and not irksum, I 
trust, for other to heare, except it be soch, as make 
neither counte of vertue nor leaminge. 

7. And whether there be anie soch or no, I can not Contemners 
well tell : yet I heare sale, some yong Jentlemen ^ earnyng. 
of oures count it their shame to be counted learned : 

and perchance, they count it their shame to be counted 
honest also, for I heare saie, they medle as litle with 
the one, as with the other. A mervelous case, that 
Jentlemen shold so be ashamed of good learning, and 
never a whit ashamed of ill manors : soch do laie for 
them, that the Jentlemen of France do so : which is a Jentlemen 
lie, as God will have it. Langceus and Belloms that be ^^ France, 
dead, and the noble Vidam of Ghartres, that is alive^ 
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and infinite mo in France, which I heare tell of, prove 
this to be most false. And though som, in Fraitce, 
which will nedes be Jentlemen, whether men will or 
no, and have more jentleshipe in their hat, than in 
their hed, be at deadlie feude with both learning and 
honestie, yet I beleve, if that noble Prince, king 
Frcmcie the first were alive, they shold have neither 
place in his Coorte, nor pension in his warres, if he 
had knowledge of them. This opinion is not French, 
but plaine Turckishe : from whens som Frenche fetche 
moe f aultes, than this : which, I praie Qod, kepe out 
of England, and send also those of oures better 
mindes, which bend them selves agaihste vertue and 
leaminge, to the contempte of Gk>d, dishonor of their 
contrie, to the hurt of manie others, and at length, to 
the greatest harme, and utter destruction of themselves. 

1. Som other, having better nature, but lesse witte, 
(for ill commonlie have over moch witte) do not utter- 
lie dispraise learning, but they sale, that without learn- 
ing, common experience, knowledge of all facions, and 
haunting all companies, shall worke in yougthe both 
wisdome and habilitie, to execute anie weightie affaire. 
Surelie long experience doth proffet moch, but moste, 
and almost onelie to him (if we meane honest affaires) 
that is diligentlie before instructed with preceptes of 
well doinge. For good precepts of learning be the eyes 
of the minde, to looke wiselie before a man, which waie 
to go rights and which not. 

2. Learning teacheth more in one yeare than expe- 
rience in twentie : And learning teacheth safelie, when 
experience maketh mo miserable then wise. He 
hasardeth sore, that waxeth wise by experience. An 
unhappie Master he is, that is made cunning by manie 
shippewrakes : A miserable merchant, that is neither 
riche nor wise, but after som bankroutes. It is costlie 
wisdom, that is bought by experience. We know by 
experience it selfe, that it is a mervelouspaine, to finde 
oute but a short waie by long wandering. And surelie, 
he that wold prove wise by experience, he male be 
wittie in deede, but even like a swift runner, that 
runneth fast out of his waie, and upon the night, he 
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knoweth not whither. And verilie they be fewest of 
number, that be happie or wise by unlearned experi- 
ence. And looke well upon the former life of those 
fewe, whether your example be old or yonge, who with- 
out learning have gathered, by long experience, a litle 
wisdom, and som happines : and whan you do consider, 
what mischeife they have committed, what dangers 
they have escaped (and yet twenty for one do perishe 
in the adventure) than thinke well with yourselfe, 
whether'ye wold, that your owne son shold cum to wis- 
dom and happines by the waie of soch experience or no. 

3. It is a notable tale, that old Syr Roger Chamloe, gy^ /?ofl«' 
sometime cheif e Justice, wold tell of him self e. Whan Chamloe, 
he was Auncient in Inne of Gourte, certaine yong 
Jentlemen were brought before him, to be corrected 

for certaine misorders : And one of the lustiest saide : 
Syr, we be yong jentlemen, and wise men before us 
have proved all facions, and yet those have done full 
well : this they said, because it was well knowen, that 
Syr Boger had bene a good feloe in his yougth. But 
he aunswered them verie wiselie. In deede, saith he, 
in yougthe, I was, as you ar now : and I had twelve 
f eloes like unto my self, but not one of them came to a 
good ende. And therf ore, folow not my example in 
yougth, but folow my councell in aige, if ever ye 
thinke to cum to this place, or to thies years, that I am 
cum unto, lesse ye meete either with povertie or 
Tibum in the way. 

4. Thus, experience of all facions in yougthe. Experience, 
beinge, in profe, aJwaise dangerous*, in issue, seldom 

luckie, is a waie, in deede, to overmoch knowledge, 
yet used commonlie of soch men, which be either 
caried by som, curious affection of mynde, or driven by 
som hard necessitie of life, to hasard the triall of over 
manie perilous adventures. 

5. Erasmus the honor of learning of all oure time, Erasmus. 
saide wiselie that experience is the common schole- Experience 
house of foles, and ill men : Men of witte and honestie the schole/ 
be otherwise instructed. For there be, that kepe them house of 
out of fier, and yet was never burned : That be ware ^ j^J^ 

of water, and yet was never nie drowninge : That hate 
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harlottes, and was never at the stewes : That abhorre 
faLshode, and never brake proinifl themselves. 

1 . But will ye see a fit Similitude of this adventured 
experience. A Father, that doth let louse his son to 
all experiences, is most like a fond Hunter, that letteth 
slippe a whelpe to the hole herde. Twentie to one, he 
shall fall upon a rascall, and let go the faire game. 
Men that hunt so, be either ignorant persones, pre- 
vie stealers, or night walkers. 

2. Learning therefore, ye wise fathers, and good 
bringing up, and not blinde and dangerous experience, is 
the next and readiest waie, that must leede your Chil- 
dren, first, to wisdom, and than to worthinesse, if ever 
ye purpose they shall cum there. 

3. And to sale all in shorte, though I lacke Autho- 
ritie to give counsel!, yet I lacke not good will to wisshe, 
that the yougthe in England, speciallie Jentlemen, and 
namelie nobilitie, shold be by good bringing up, so 
grounded in judgement of leaminge, so founded in love 
of honestie, as, whan they shold be called forthe to the 
execution of great ajSaires, in service of their Prince 
and contrie, they might be hable to use and to order 
all experiences, were they good were they bad, and 
that, according to the square, rule, and line, of wisdom, 
learning and vertue. 

4. And I do not meene, by all this my taulke, that 
yong Jentlemen should alwaies be poring on a booke, 
and by using good studies shold leese honest pleasure, 
and haunt no good pastime, I meene nothinge lesse : 
For it is well knowne, that I both like and love, and 
have alwaies, and do yet still use, all exercises and 
pastimes, that be fitte for my nature and habilitie. 
And beside naturall disposition, in judgement also, 
I was never, either Stoick in doctrine, or Anabaptist 
in Beligion, to mislike a merie, pleasant, and plaifull 
nature, if no outrage be committed, against lawe, 
mesure, and good order. 

5. Therefore, I wold wishe, that, beside some good 
time, fitlie appointed, and constantlie kepte, to encrease 
by readinge the knowledge of the tonges and learning, 
yong jentlemen shold use, and delite in all Courtelie 
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exercises, and Jentlemanlike pastimes. And good 

cause whie : For the self same uoble Citie of Athenes, ?^"'"J^^^i^ 

justlie commended of me before, did wiselie and upon pi^times. 

great consideration appoint the Moses, Apollo, and 

Pallas, to be patrones of learning to their youghte. For Musa, 

the Moses, besides learning, were also Ladies of daonc- 

inge, mirthe, and minstrelsie : Apollo was god of shoot- Apollo. 

ing, and Aothor of conning playing opon Instromentes : 

Pallas also was Ladie mistres in warres. Wherbie was Pallas. 

nothing else ment, bat that leaminge shold be alwaise 

mingled with honest mirthe and cumlie exercises : and 

that warre also shold be governed by learning, and 

moderated by wisdom, as did well appeare in those 

Capitaines of Athenes named by me before, and also in 

Scipio and Oauar, the two Diamondes of Rome. 

6. And Pallas was no more feared, in' weering Learning 
jEgida, than she was praised, for chosing Oliva : both warre 
whereby shineth the glory of learning, which tbos was and peace. 
Qovemour and Mistres, in the noble Citie of AtheTies, 

both of warre and peace. 

7. Therefore, to ride comlie : to run faire at the The pas- 
tilte or ring : to plaie at all weapones : to shoote faire times that 
in bow, or surelie in gon : to vaot lostely : to ronne : courtUe ^' 
to leape .* to wrestle : to swimme : To daonce comlie : Jentlemen. 
to sing, and playe of instromentes connyngly : to 

Hawke : to honte : to playe at tennes, and all pastimes 
generally, which be joyned with labor, osed in open 
place, and on the day light, conteining either some 
fitte exercise for warre, or some pleasant pastime for 
peace, be not ouelie comlie and decent, bot also verie 
necessarie, for a Coortlie Jentleman to ose. 

8. Bot of all kinde of pastimes fitte for a Jentleman , 
I will, Qod willing, in fitter place, more at large, declare 

follie, in my booke of the Cockpitte : which I do write, TheCok- 
to satisfie som, I trost, with som reason, that be more pi^^®* 
curioosin marking other mensdoinges, than carefoll 
in mendyng their owne faoltes. And som also will 
nedes bosie them selves in merveling, and adding 
thereonto onfriendlie taolke, why I, a man of good 
yeares, and of no ill place, I thanke God and my Prince, 
do make choice to spend soch tyme in writyng of 

7 
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trifles, as the schole of shooting, the Cockpitte, and 
this booke of the first Principles of Grammer, rather 
than to take some weightie matter in hand, either of 
Religion, or Oivill discipline. 

1. Wise men, I know, will well allow of my choise 
herein : and as for such, who have not witte of them- 
selves, bat must leame of others, to judge right of 
mens doynges, let them read that wise Poet Horace in 
his Arte Poetica, who willeth wise men to be ware of 
hie and lof tie Titles. For great shippes require costlie 
tackling, and also afterward dangerous government : 
Small boates be neither verie chargeable in makyng, 
nor verie oft in great jeoperdie: and yet they cary 
many tymes as good and costlie ware, as greater vessels 
do. A meane Argument may easelie beare the light 
burden of a small faute, and have alwaise at hand a 
ready excuse for ill handling : And some praise it is, 
if it so chauuce, to be better in deede, than a man dare 
venture to seeme. A hye title doth charge a man with 
the heavie burden of to great a promise : and therfore 
sayth Horace verie wittelie, that that Poete was a verie 
foole, that began hys booke with a goodlie verse in 
deede, but over proude a promise. 

Fortunam Friami cantaho et nchile bellum. 
And after, as wiselie. 

Quantd rect'dis hk, qui nil molUur inepi^, etc. 

2. Meaning Homers who, within the compasse of a 
smal Argument, of one harlot, and of one good wife, 
did utter so moch learning in all kinde of sciences, as, 
by the judgement of Quintilian, he deserveth so hie a 
praise, that no man yet deserved to sit in the second 
degree beueth him. And thus moch out of my way, 
concerning my purpose in spending penne, and paper, 
and tyme, upon trifles, and namelie to aunswere some, 
that have neither witte nor learning, to do any thyng 
them selves, neither will nor honestie, to sa/ well of 
other. 

3. To joyne learnyng with cumlie exercises, Conte 
Baldesar Castiglione in his booke, Cortegiano, doth 
trimlie teache : which booke, advisedlie read, and 
diligentlie folowed, but one yeare at home in England, 
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would do a yong jentleman more good, I wisse, then 

three yeares travell abrode spent in Italie. And I 

mervell this booke is no more read in the Court, than 

it is, seying it is so well translated into English by a 

worthie Jentleman Syr Th. ITobhie, yrho was many Syr Tho. 

wayes well furnished with leamyng, and very expert ^^^^y^- 

in knowledge of divers tonges. 

4. And beside good preceptes in bookes, in all kinde 
of tonges, this Court also never lacked many faire 
examples, for yong jentlemen to folow : And surelie, 

one example is more valiable, both to good and ill, Examples 
than twenty preceptes written in bookes : and so Plato^ better then 
not in one or two, but diverse places, doth plainlie P^^^^P*®®' 
teach. 

5. If kyng Edward had lived a litle longer, his onely King Ed, 6 
example had breed soch a rase of worthie learned 
jentlemen, as this Realme never yet did affburde. 

6. And, in the second degree, two noble Primeroses i^e yong 
of Nobilitie, theyong Duke of Suffolke, and Lord i^. Duke of 
Matrev&i'Si were soch two examples to the Courte for ?^^^^5/ 
leamyng, as our tyme may rather wishe, than looke trevers, 
foragayne. 

7. At Cambridge also, in S. John's Colledge, in my 
tyme, I do know, that not so much the good statutes, 

as two Jentlemen of worthie memorie, Syr John Chehe gyj, j^j^^ 
and Doctour Beadman, by their onely example of C?ieke. 
excellency in leamyng, of godlynes in livyng, of dili- ■^' -^^^'w*^' 
gencie in studying, of councell in exhorting, of good 
order in all thyng, did breed up so many learned men 
in that one College of S. Johns at one time, as I beleve, 
the whole Universitie of Lovaine in many yeares was 
never able to afifourd. 

8. Present examples of this present tyme I list not Queene 
to touch : yet there is one example for all the Jentle- Elisaheth. 
men of this Court to folow, that may well satisfie them> 

or nothing will serve them, nor no example move them 
to goodnes and learnyng. 

9. It is your shame, (I speake to you all, you yong 
Jentlemen of England) that otie mayd should go beyond 
you all, in excellencie of leamyng and knowledge of 
divers tonges. Pointe forth six of the best given 
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Jenilemen of this Court, and all tfaey together shew 
not 80 much good will, epend not so much tyme, bestow 
not so many houres, dayly, orderly and constantly, for 
the increase of learning and knowledge, as doth the 
Queenes Majestic her self e. Yea I beleve, that beside 
her perfit readines in Lalint ItaUan, French and 
Spanish, she readeth here now at Windsore more 
Qreeke every day than some Prebendarie of this 
Chirch doth read Laivn in a whole weeke. And that 
which is most praise worthie of all, within the walles 
of her privie chamber she hath obteyned that excel- 
lencie of leamyng, to understand, speake and write, 
both wittely with head, and faire with hand, as scarse 
one or two rare wittes in both the Universities have 
in many yeares reached unto. Amongest all the 
benefites that God hath blessed me with all, next the 
knowledge of Christes true Religion, I counte this the 
greatest, that it pleased God to call me to be one poore 
minister in settyng forward these excellent giftes of 
leamyng in this most excellent Prince. Whose onely 
example if the rest of our nobilitie would folow, than 
might England be for learnyng and wisedome in 
nobilitie a spectacle to all the world beside. But see 
the mishap of men: The best examples have never 
such force to move to any goodnes, as the bad, vaine, 
light and fond, have to all ilnes. 

1. And one example, though out of the compas of 
learning, yet not out of the order of good maners, was 
notable in this Courte not fullie xxiiii. yeares a go, 
when all the actes of Parlament, many good Procla- 
mations, diverse strait commaundementes, sore punish- 
ment openlie, speciall regarde privatelie, cold not do so 
moch to take away one misorder, as the example of 
one big one of this Courte did, still to kepe up the 
same: The memorie whereof doth yet remaine in a 
common proverbe of Birching lane. 

2. Take hede therf ore, ye great ones in the Court, 
yea though ye be the greatest of all, take hede what ye 
do, take hede how ye live. For as you great ones use 
to do, so all meane men love to do. You be in deed 
makers or marrers of all mens maners within the 
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Bealme. For though Gk>d hath placed yow to be cheif e 
in mafiing of lawes, to beare greatest authoritie, to 
commaund all others: yet God doth order, that all 
your lawes, all your authoritie, all your commaunde- 
mentes, do not halfe so moch with meane men, as doth 
your example and maner of livinge. And for example Example in 
even in the greatest matter, if yow your selves do serve Religion. 
God gladlie and orderlie for conscience sake^ not coldlie 
and somtyme for maner sake, you carie all the Courte 
with yow and the whole Bealme beside earnestlie and 
orderlie to do the same. If yow do otherwise, yow be 
the onelie authors of all misorders in Beligion not one- 
lie to the Courte, but to all England beside. Infinite 
shall be made cold in Beligion by your example, that 
never were hurt by reading of bookes. 

3. And in meaner matters, if three or foure great Example in 
ones in Courte will nedes outrage in apparell, in huge *PP*rell. 
hose, in monstrous hattes, in gaurishe colers, let the 
Prince Proclame, make Lawes, order, punishe, com* 
maunde everie gate 'in London dailie to be watched, 
let all good men beside do everie where what they can» 
surelie the misorder of apparell in mean men abrode 
shall never be amended, except the greatest in Courte 
will order and mend them selves first. I know som 
greate and good ones in Courte were authors, that 
honest Citizens of London should watche at everie 
gate, to take misorder ed persones in apparell. I know 
that honest Londoners did so : And I sawe, which I 
sawe than and reporte now with som greif e, that som 
Courtlie men were offended with these good men of 
London. And that* which greved me most of all, I 
sawe the verie same tyme, for all theis good orders 
commaunded from the Courte and executed in Lon- 
don, I sawe, I say, cum out of London, even unto the Masters, 
presence of the Prince, a great rable of meane and ?"^®i"* '"f^ 
light persones in apparell, for matter, against lawe, for fence, 
making, against order, for facion, namelie hose, so 
without all order, as he thought himself e most brave, 
that durst do most in breaking order and was most 
monsterous in misorder. And for all the great com- 
maundementes that came out of the Courte, yet this 
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bold misorder was wiaked at and borne withall in the 
Courte. I thought it was not well, that som great 
ones of the Court durst declare themselves offended 
with good men of London for doinge their dewtie, and 
the good ones of the Courte would not shew them- 
selves offended with ill men of London for breaking 
good order. I fownde thereby a sayiuge of Socrates 
to be most trewe, that ill men be more hastie, than 
good men be forwarde, to prosecute their purposes, 
even as Christ himselfe saith, of the Children of light 
and darknes. 

1. Beside apparell, in all other thinges to, not so 
moch good lawes and strait commaundementes, as the 
example and maner of living of great men, doth cane 
all meane men everie where, to like and love and do, 
as they do. For if but two or three noble men in the 

Example in Court wold but begiune to shoote, all yong Jentle- 
ahootyng. ^en, the whole Court, all London, the whole Kealme, 

wold straight waie exercise shooting. 

2. What praise shold they wynne to themselves, 
what commoditie shold they bring to their contrey, 
that would thus deserve to be pointed at : Beholde, 
there goeth the author of good order, the guide of good 
men. I cold say more, and yet not overmoch. But 
perchance som will say, I have stepte to farre, out of 
my schole into the common welthe, from teaching a 
yong scholer to monishe greate and noble men : yet I 

Written not trust good and wise men will thinke and judge of me, 

for great tliat my minde was not so moch to be busie and bold 

CTcat mens^^^ ^^^ them, that be great now, as to give trewe advise 

children. to them, that may be great hereaffer. Who, if they do, 

as I wishe them to do, how great so ever they be now 

by blood and other mens meanes, they shall becum a 

greate deale greater hereafter by leaminge, vertue and 

their owne desertes : which is trewe praise, right wor- 

thines and verie Nobilitie in deede. Yet, if som wOl 

needes presse me, that I am to bold with great men 

and stray to farre from my matter, I will aunswere 

them with S, Paulj sive per contentionem^ sive quocun- 

Ad Philip, que modo, modd Christtts prcedicetur, etc. even so, whe- 

[i* 1^'] ther in place, or out of place, with my matter, cr beside 
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my matter, if I can hereby either provoke the good, or 
staye the ill, I shall thinke my writing herein well 
imployed. 

3. But, to cum downe from greate men and hier 
matters to my little children and poore scholehouse 
againe, I will, God willing, go f orwarde orderlie, as I 
purposed, to instructe Children and yong men, both for 
leaminge and maners. 

4. Hitherto I have shewed what harme overmoch 
feare bringeth to children : and what hurte ill com- 
panie and overmoch libertie breedeth- in yougthe : 
meaning thereby, that, from seaven yeare olde to sea- 
ventene love is the best allurement to leaminge : from 
seaventene to seaven and twentie that wise men shold 
carefullie see the steppes of yougthe surelie staide^by 
good /ider, in that ihost slipperie tyme : and speciallie 
in the Courte, a place most dangerous for yougthe to 
live in, without great grace, good regarde, and diligent 
looking to. 

6. Syr Richard Sachuile, that worthy Jentleman of 
worthy memorie, as I sayd in the begynnynge, in the 
Queenes privie Chamber at Windesore, after he had Travelyna 
talked with me for the right choice of a good witte in into Italie. 
a-child for leamyng, and of the trewe difference 
betwixt quicke and hard wittes, of alluring yong chil- 
dren by jentlenes to love leamyng, and of the speciall 
care that was to be had to keepe yong men from licen- 
clous livyng, he was most eamest with me to have me 
say my mynde also, what I thought concernyng the 
f ansie that many yong Jentlemen of England have to 
travell abroad, and namely to lead a long lyfe in Italie. 
His request, both for his authoritie and good will 
toward me, was a sufficient commaundement unto me 
to satisfie his pleasure with utteryng plainlie my opinion 
in that matter. Syr, quoth I, I take goyng thither and 
living there, for a yonge jentleman, that doth not goe 
under the kepe and garde of such a man as both by 
wisedome can and authorite dare rewle him, to be mer- 
velous dangerous. And whie I said so than, I will 
declare at large now : which I said than privatelie and 
write now openlie, not bicause I do contemne, either 
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the knowledge of strange and diverse tonges, and 
namelie the Italian tonge, which next the Greeke and 
Latin tonge I like and love above all other : or else 
bicause I do despise the learning that is gotten, or the 
experience that is gathered in strange contries : or for 
any private malice that I beare to Italie : which con- 
trie and in it namelie Bome, I have alwayes speciallie 
honored : bicause tyme was, whan Italie and Borne 
have bene, to the greate good of ns that now live, the 
best breeders and bringersnp of the worthiest men, 
not onelie for wise speakinge bnt also for well doing, 
in all Civill affiiires, that ever was in the worlde. But 
now that tjone is gone, and though the place remayne, 
yet the olde and present maners do differ as f arre, as 
blacke and white, as vertue and vice. Vertue once 
made that contrie Mistres over all the worlde. Vice 
now maketh that contrie slave to them, that before 
were glad to serve it. All men seeth it : They them- 
selves confesse it, namelie soch as be best and wisest 
amongest them. For sinne by lust and vanitie hath 
and doth breed up every where common contempt of 
Gods word, private contention in many families, open 
factions in every Citie : and so, makyng them selves 
bonde to vanitie and vice at home, they are content 
to beare the yoke of servyng straungers abroad. Italie 
now is not that Italie that it was wont to be : and 
therfore now not so fitte a place, as some do counte it, 
for yong men to fetch either wisedome or honestie from 
thence. For surelie they will make other but bad 
Scholers, that be so ill Masters to them selves. Yet, if 
a jentleman will nedes travell into Italie, he shaU do 
well to looke on the life of the wisest traveler that 
ever traveled thether, set out by the wisest writer that 
ever spake with tong, Gods doctrine onelie excepted : 
and that is Ulysses in Homere. Ulysses and his travell 
I wishe our travelers to looke upon, not so much to 
feare them with the great daungers that he many 
tymes suffered, as to instruct them with his excellent 
wisedome which he alwayes and everywhere used. Yea 
even those that be learned and wittie travelers, when 
they be disposed to prayse traveling, as a great com- 
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mendacion and the best Scripture they have for it, 

they gladlie recite the third verse of Homere in his 

first booke of Odyssea, conteinyng a great prayse of *OZv<r. a. 

Ulysses for the witte he gathered and wisedome he 

used in his traveling. 

1. Which verse, bicause in mine opinion it was not 
made at the first more naturallie in Greke by Homere^ 
nor after turned more aptelie into Latin by Horace^ 
than it was a good while ago in Cambrige translated 
into English, both plainlie for the sense and roundlie 
for the verse, by one of the best Scholers that ever S. 
Johns College hred, Jf. Watscm^ myne old frend, som- 
time Bishop of Lincolne, therfore, for their sake that 
have lust to see, how our English tong in avoidyng 
barbarous ryming may as well receive right quantitie 
of Billables and trewe order of versifiyng (of which 
matter more at large hereafter) as either Orelce or 
Latin, if a cunning man have it in handling, I will set 
forth that one verse in all three tonges, for an Exam- 
ple to good wittes that shall delite in like learned exer- 
cise. 

Homerus. [Od. 1. 3.] 

Horatius. [A. P. 142.] 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes, 

M. Watson. 

All travellers do gladly report great prayse of Ulysses, 
For that he knew many mens miners, and saw many 
Cities, 

2. And yet is not Ulysses commended so 
much, nor so oft, in Homere, bicause he was 
rroKinpoiros, that is, skilfull in many mens Ulysses, 
maners and facions, as bicause he was 
reoKin'nris, that is, wise in all purposes and 
ware in all places : which wisedome and warenes will 

not serve neither a traveler, except Pallas be alwayes Pallas from 
at his elbow, that is Gods speciall grace from heaven to heaven, 
kepe him in Gods feare in all his doynges, iii all his 
jeomeye. For he shall not alwayes in his absence out 
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of England light upon a gentle Alcynous, and 
walke in his faire gardens full of all harmelease 
pleasures : but he shall sometymes fall, either into 
the handes of some cruel Cyclops, or into the lappe 
of some wanton and dalying Dame Calypso : and 
so suffer the danger of many a deadlie Denne, not 
so full of perils to distroy the body, as full of 
vayne pleasures to poyson the mynde. Some Siren 
shall sing him a song sweete in tune, but sownd- 
ing in the ende to his utter destruction. If Scylla 
drowne him not, Carybdis may fortune swalow 
hym. Some Circes shall make him of a plaine 
English man, a right lialian. And at length to hell 
or to some hellish place is he likelie to go: from 
whence is hard returning, although one Ulysses, and 
that by Pallas ayde and good counsell of Tiresias, 
once escaped that horrible Den of deadly darkenes. 

1. Therfore if wise men will nedes send their 
sonnes into Italie, let them do it wiselie, under the 
kepe and garde of him who by his wisedome and 
honestie, by his example and authoritie, may be hable 
to kepe them safe and sound, in the feare of God, in 
Ghristes trewe Religion, in good order and honestie of 
livyng : except they will have them run headlong into 
overmany jeoperdies, as Ulysses had done many tymes, 
if Pallas had not alwayes governed him : if he had not 
used to stop his eares with waxe : to bind him selfe 
to the mast of his shyp : to feede dayly upon that 
swete herbe Mohj with the blacke roote and white 
floure, given unto hym by Mercuric to avoide all the 
inchantmentes of Circes. Wherby the Divine Poete 
Homer ment covertlie (as wise and Godly men do judge) 
that love of honestie and hatred of ill, whicli David 
more plainly doth call the feare of God: the onely 
remedie agaynst all inchantementes of sinne. 

2. I know diverse noble personages and many 
worthie Jentlemen of England, whom all the Siren 
songes of Italie could never untwyne from the maste 
of Gods word : nor no inchantment of vanitie over- 
turne them from the feare of God and love of honestie. 

3. But I know as many or mo, and some sometyme 
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my deare frendes, for whose sake I hate going into 

that countrey the more, who partyng out of England 

fervent in the love of Ghristes doctrine and well 

furnished with the feare of God, returned out of Italie 

worse transformed, than ever was any in Gircea Court. 

I know diverse, that went out of England men of 

innocent life, men of excellent leamyng, who returned 

out of Italie not onely with worse maners, but also with 

lesse learnyng : neither so willing to Jive orderly, nor 

yet so hable to speake learnedlie, as they were at home, 

before they went abroad. And why % Plato, that wise 

writer and worthy traveler him selfe, telleth the cause 

why. He went into Sicilian a countrey no nigher Italy 

by site of place, than Italie that is now is like Sidlia 

that was then in all corrupt maners and licentiousnes 

of life. Plato found in Sicilia every Citie full of 

vanitie, full of factions, even as Italie is now. And as 

Hoinere, like a learned Foete, doth feyne that Gircee 

by pleasant inchantmentes did turne men into beastes, 

some into ISwine, som into Asses, some into Foxes, 

gome into Wolves etc. even so Plato, like a wise pi^^ ^^ ^^. 

Philosopher, doth plainlie declare, that pleasure by nys. Epist. 3. 

licentious vanitie, that sweete and perilous poyson of tP* ^^^* ^-^ 

all youth, doth ingender in all those that yeld up 

themselves to her foure notorious properties. 

( 1. \^0fiy. The fruits of 

2. dvirfta$iav. vayne plea- 

3. iuppoffifvriy, sure. 

4. The first, forgetfulnes of all good thinges learned Cansefl, why 

before : the second, dulnes to receyve either learnyng ^^^ /^itlr^ 

or honestie ever after : the third, a mynde embracing igggg learned 

lightlie the worse opinion, and baren of discretion to and worse 

make trewe difference betwixt good and ill, betwixt manered. 
troth and vanitie : the fourth, a proude disdainfulnes 

of other good men in all honest matters. Homei'e and Homer and 

Plaio have both one meanyng, looke both to one end. P^<^ joyned 

For if a man inglutte him selfe with vanitie or waiter pounded, 

in filthines like a Swyne, all learnyng, all goodnes, is A Swyne. 

sone forgotten. Than quicklie shall he becum a dull ^V^xe^ 
Asse, to understand either learnyng or honestie : and 
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yet shall he be as sntle as a Foxe, in breedyng of mis- 
chief, in bringyng in nuBorder, with a busie head, a 
discoandng tong, and a factions harte, in every private 
affaire, in all matters of state, with this pretie pro- 
kppoeinni, pertie, alwayes glad to commend the worse partie, and 
Quid^ tt unite, ever ready to defend the falser opinion. And why % 

For where will \& given from goodnes to vanitie, the 
mynde is sone caryed from right judgement to any 
fond opinion in Religion, in Philosophie, or any other 
tipit, kynde of learning. The fourth fruite of vaine plea- 

sure, by HwMT and /'Zo^ judgement, is pride in them 
selves, contempt of others, the very badge of all those 
that serve in Gircee Court. The trewe meenyng of both 
Bieremias, Homer and Plato is plainlie declared in one short sen- 
4. Cap. [v. tence of the holy Prophet of God Hieremie^ crying out 

of the vaine and vicious life of the Israelites, This 
people (sayth he) be fooles and dulhedes to all goodnes^ 
but sotle, cunning and bolde, in any mischiefe, etc. 

1. The true medicine against the inchantmentes of 
Circes, the vanitie of licencious pleasure, the intice- 
mentes of all sinne, is in Homere the herbe Moly, with 
the blacke rooteand white flouer, sower at the first, 

HeBiodus de but sweete in the end : which Hesiodus termeth the 
virtvte, study of vertue, hard and irksome in the beginnyng, 

S89.] ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ®^^ ^^^ pleasant. And that which is 

HomeruM, di- most to be marveled at, the divine Poete Homere sayth 
vinus Poeta* plainlie that this medicine against sinne and vanitie is 

not found out by man, but given and taught by God. 
And for some one sake that will have delite to read 
that sweete and Godlie Verse, I will recite the very 
wordes of Homere and also tume them into rude Eng- 
lish metre. 

09v. K. X^^^^^'' '^ ''^ opvtrativ 

[306, 306,] kvZpintri y€ etnrro7<n, Otol 94 tc wdpra Z^ayrai* 

In English thus : 

2. No mortall man with sweat of browe, or toile of 
minde. But onely God, who can do all, that herbe doth 
finde. 

3. PUUo also, that divine Philosopher, hath many 
Godly medicines agaynst the poyson of vayne pleasure 

Plat, ad Dio. in many places, but specially in his Epistles to 
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DioniaiuB the tyrant of iSicilie : yet agaynst those that 
ivillnedes becum beastes with servyng of CirceSy the -P'*^. 32. [9.] 
Prophet David crieth most loude, Nolite fieri aicut equus 
et mulus : and by and by giveth the right medicine, 
the trewe herbe Moly^ In canto etfreno maxUlaa eo^'um 
constringe, that is to say, let Gods grace be the bitte, 
let Gods f eare be the bridle, to stay them from runnyng 
headlong into vice and to tnme them into the right 
way agayne. David in the second Psalme after giveth Psalm 34. 
the same medicine, but in these plainer wordes, Diverte t^^* J 
a malo et fac bonum. But I am affraide that over 
many of our travelers into Italie do not ezchewe the 
way to Circes Court : but go and ryde and runne and 
flie thether, they make great hast to cum to her .* they 
make great sute to serve her : yea, I could point out 
some with my finger that never had gone out of 
England, but onelie to serve Circes in Italie. Vanitie 
and vice and any licence to ill livyng in England was 
counted stale and rude unto them. And so, beyng 
Mules and Horses before they went, returned verie 
Swyne and Asses home agayne : yet everie where verie A trewe pic- 
Foxes with suttle and busie heades: and where they tn^g^tof 
may, verie wolves with cruell malicious hartes. A Circes Court, 
mervelous monster, which for filthines of livyng, for 
dulnes to learning him selfe, for wilinesse in dealing 
with others, for malice in hurting without cause, 
should carie at once in one bodie the belie of a Swyne, 
the head of an Asse, the brayne of a Foxe, the wombe 
of a wolfe. If you thinke we judge amisse and write 
to sore against you, heare what the Italian sayth of the The Italians 
English man, what the master reporteth of the scholer : ^ ^ *^S®™,^"JJ 
who uttereth playnlie, what is taught by him and men brought 
what is learned by you, saying, Englese Italianato eun up in Italie. 
diabolo incamato, that is to say, you remaine men in 
shape andfacion, but becum devils in life and condition. 
This is not the opinion of one for some private spite, 
but the judgement of all in a common Froverbe, which 
riseth of that learnyng and those maners which you 
gather in Italie: a good Scholehouse of wholesome The Italian 
doctrine, and worthy Masters of commendable Scholers, diffaweth 
where the Master had rather diffame hym selfe for ' 
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hys teaohsmg, than not shame his Scholer for his 
learning. A good nature of the maister, and faire 
conditions of the scholers. And now chose you, you 
Italian English men, whether you will be angrie with 
us for calling you monsters, or with the Italianes for 
callyng you devils, or else with your owne selves that 
take so much paines and go so farre to make your 
selves both. If some yet do not well understand, what 
is an English man Italianated, I will plainlie tell him. 
He that by living and traveling in Italie bringeth home 
into England out of Italie the Beligion, the learning, 
the policie, the experience, the manors of Italie, That is 
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to say, for Beligion, Papistrie or 
worse : for learnyng, lease com- 
monly than they caried out with 
them : for pollicie, a factious hart, 
a discoursing head, a mynde to 
medle in all mens matters: for 
experience, plentie of new mis- 
chieves never knowne in England 
before: for maners, varietie of 
vanities and chaunge of filthy lyving. These be the 
inchantementes of Circes, brought out of Italie to 
marre mens maners in England : much by example of 
ill life, but more by preceptes of f onde bookes, of late 
translated out of Italian into EngHsh, sold in every 
shop in London, commended by honest titles the 
soner to corrupt honest maners : dedicated over bold- 
lie to vertuous and honorable personages, the easielier 
tobegile simple and innocent wittes. It ispitie, that 
those which have authoritie and charge to allow and 
dissalow bookes to be printed, be no more circimispecb 
herein than they are. Ten Sermons at Faules Crosse 
do not so moch good for movyng men to trewe doc- 
trine, as one of tihose bookes do harme with inticing 
men to ill living. Yea, I say farder, those bookes 
tend not so much to corrupt honest livyng, as they do 
to subvert trewe Beligion. Mo Papistes be made by 
your mery bookes of Italie, than by your earnest 
bookes of Lovain. And bicause our great Phisiciana 
do winke at the matter, and make no counte of thia 
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sore, I, though not admitted one of their felowship, 
yet havyng bene many yeares a prentice to Gods 
trewe Religion, and trust to continewe a poore 
journey man therein all dayes of my life, for the 
dewtie I owe and love I beare both to trewe doctrine 
and honest living, though I have no authoritie to 
amend the sore my selfe, yet I will declare my good 
will to discover the sore to others. 

1. S. Paul saith, that sectes and ill opinions be the Ad, Oal. 5. 
workes of the flesh and frutes of sinne ; this is spoken ^^^'^ 
no more trewlie for the doctrine, than sensiblie for 
the reason. And whyl For ill doinges breed ill 
thinkinges. And of corrupted maners 
spryng perverted judgementes. And 
how P there be in man two speciall 
thinges : Mans will, mans mynde. Where 
will inclineth to goodnes, the mynde is bent to troth : 
Where will is caried from goodnes to vanitie, the 
mynde is sone drawne from troth to false opinion. 
And so the readiest way to entangle the mynde with 
false doctrine is first to intice the will to wanton 
livyng. Therfore, when the busie and open Papistes 
abroad could not by their contentious bookes tume 
men in England fast enough from troth and right 
judgement in doctrine, than the sutle and secrete J0 
Papistes at home procured bawdie bookes to be trans- 
lated out of the Italian tonge, whereby over many 
yong willes and wittes allured to wantonnes do now 
boldly contemne all severe bookes that founde to 
honestie and godlines. In our forefathers tyme, whan 
Papistrie, as a standyng poole, covered and overflowed 
all England, f ewe bookes were read in our tong, savyng 
certaine bookes of Chevalrie, as they sayd, for pastime 
and pleasure, which, as some say, were made in Monas- 
teries by idle Menkes or wanton Chanons : as one for 
example, Morte Arthure : the whole pleasure of which Morte Ar- 
booke standeth in two speciall poyntes, in open mans thur. 
slaughter and boJd bawdry e : In which booke those be 
counted the noblest Knightes, that do kill most men 
without any quarell, and commit f owlest aduoulteres 
by sutlest shiftes : as Sir Launcehte with the wife of 
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King Arihwre his master : Syr Tristram with the wife 
of kyng I£arhe his uncle : Syr Lamerocke with the 
wife of king Lotej that was his own aunte. This is 
good stuffe for wise men to laughe at, or honest men 
to take pleasure at. Yet I know, when Gods Bible 
was banished the Court, and liorie Arthv/re received 
into the Princes chamber. What toyes the dayly 
readyng of such a booke may worke in the will of a 
yong jentleman or a yong mayde, that liveth welthelie 
and idlelie, wise men can judge and honest men do 
pitie. And yet ten Morte Arthur ea do not the tenth 
part so much harme, as one of these bookes made 
in Italie and translated in England. They open, not 
fond and common wayes to vice, but such sutle, cun- 
nyng, new and diverse shif tes, to cary yong willes to 
vanitie and yong wittes to mischief, to teach old 
bawdes new schole poyntes, as the simple head of an 
English man is not hable to invent, nor never was 
hard of in England before, yea when Papistrie over- 
flowed alL Suffer these bookes to be read, and they 
shall soone displace all bookes of godly leamyng. 
For they, carying the will to vanitie and marryng 
good maners, shall easily corrupt the mynde with ill 
opinions and false judgement in doctrine: first, to 
thinke ill of all trewe Religion, and at last to thinke 
nothyng of Gk>d hym selfe, one speciall pointe that 
is to be learned in Italie and Italian bookes. And 
that which is most to be lamented, and therfore more 
nedef ull to be looked to, there be moe of these un- 
gratious bookes set out in Printe within these f ewe 
monethes, than have bene sene in England many score 
yeare before. And bicause our English men made 
ItaUane can not hurt, but certaine persons and in 
certaine places, therfore these Italian bookes are made 
English, to bryng mischief enough openly and boldly 
to all states great and meane, young and old, every 
where. 

1. And thus yow see, how will intised to wantonnea 
doth easelie allure the mynde to fake opinions : and 
how corrupt maners in livinge breede false judgement 
in doctrine : how sinne and fleshlines bring forth sectes 
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and heresies : And therefore suffer not vaine bookes to 
breede vanitie in mens willes, if yow would have 
Groddes trothe take roote in mens myndes. 

'* An Englishman Italianate 
Is the Devil incarnate." 

2. That Italian, that first invented the Italian Pro- ''^^^f^^rbe ex- 
verbe against our Euglishe men Italianated, ment no pounded, 
more their vanitie in living, than their lewd opinion in 

Keligion : For in calling them Deviles he carieth them 
cleane from God : and yet he carieth them no farder, 
than they willinglie go themselves, that is, where they 
may freely say their mindes, to the open con temp te of 
Qod and all godliues, both in living and doctrine. 

3. And how ] I will expresse how, not by a Fable 
of Homer e, nor by the Philosophic of Plato, but by a 
plaine troth of Goddes word, sensiblie uttered by 

Dairid thus. Thies men, abhominabiles facti in studiis Psal. 14. 
8uis, thinke verily and singe gladlie the verse before, [*i 2.] 
Dixit inaipiens in corde suo, non est Deus : that is to 
say, they geving^themselves up to vanitie, shakiuge of the 
motions of Grace, driving from them the feare of God 
and running headlong into all sinne, first lustelie con- 
temne God, than scornefullie mocke his worde and 
also spitefuUie hate and hurte all well willers thereof. 
Than they have in more reverence the triumphes of 
Petrarche than the Genesis of Moses: They make 
more accouute of TuUiea offices than S, Paules epistles : 
of a tale in Bocace, than a storie of the Bible. Than 
they counte as Fables the holie misteries of Christian 
Religioq. They make Christ and his Gospell onelie 
serve Civill pollicie : Than neyther Eeligion cummeth 
amisse to them : In tyme they be Promoters of both 
openlie : in place againe mockers of both privilie, as I 
wrote once in a rude ryme. 

Now new, now olde, now both, now neither, 

To serve the worldes course, they care not imth whether. 

4. For where they dare, in cumpanie where they 
like, they boldlie laughe to sconie both protestant and 
Papist. They care for no scripture : They make no 
counte of generall councels : they contemne the con- 
sent of the Ohirch : They passe for no Doctores : They 
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mocke the Pope : They raile on Luther' : They allow 
neyther side : They like none, but onelie themselves : 
The marke they shote at, the ende they looke for, the 
heaven they desire, is onelie their owne present pleasure 
and private proffit : whereby they plainlie declare, of 
whose schole, of what Religion they be : that is, Epicures 
in living, and ABeoi in doctrine : this last worde is no 
more unknowne now to plaine Englishe men, than the 
Person was unknown somtyme in England, uutill som 
Englishe man tooke peines to fetch that develish 
opinion out of Italic. Thies men, thus Italianated 
abroad, can not abide our Godlie Italian Ghirch at 
home : they be not of that Parish, they be not of that 
felowshyp : they like not the preacher : they heare nut 
his sermons : Excepte somtymes for companie, they 
cum thither to heare the Italian tonge naturally spoken, 
not to heare Gods doctrine trewly preached. 

1. And yet thies men in%matters of Divinitie openlie 
pretend a great knowledge, and have privatelie to them 
selves a verie compendious understanding of aU, which 
nevertheles they will utter when and where they liste : 
And that is this : All the misteries of Moses, the whole 
lawe and Cerimouies, the Psalmes and Prophetes, 
Christ and his Gospell, GOD and the Devill, Heaven 
and Hell, Faith, Conscience, Sinne, Death, and all they 
shortlie wrap up, they quickly ezpounde with this one 
halfe verse of Horace, [Sat. i. 5. loo.] 

Credat Judieus Apella. 

2. Yet though in Italic they may freely be of no 
Religion, as they are in England in verie deede to, 
neverthelesse returning home into England they must 
countenance the profession of the one or the other, 
howsoever inwardlie they laugh to scome both. And 
though for their private matters they can follow, fawne, 
and flatter noble Personages, contrarie to them in all 
respectes, yet commonlie they allie themselves with 

Papistrie and the worst Papistes, to whom they be wedded, and do 
impietie -^ell agree togither in three proper opinions : In open 

contempte of Goddes worde : in a secret securitie of 
sinne : and in a bloodie desire to have all taken away 
by sword or burning, that be not of their faction. 
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They that do read with indifferent judgement Pi/sriw« Pigius. 
and MacUavel two indifferent Patriarches of thies two ^«^'j»«- 
Religions, do know full well that I say trewe. 

3. Ye see, what manners and doctrine our Englishe 
men fetch out of Italie : For finding no other there, 
they can bring no other hither. And therefore manie 

godlie and excellent learned Englishe men, not manie Wise and 
yeares ago, did make a better choice, whan open hon^s^ tra- 
crueltie drave them out of this contrie, to place them- 
selves there where Christes doctrine, the feare of God, Q^^,jnanie. 
punishment of sinne and discipline of honestie, were 
had in speciall regarde. 

4. I was once in Italie my selfe : but I thanke God, 
my abode there was but ix. dayes : And yet I sawe in 
that litle tyme, in one Citie, more libertie to sinne, 

than ever I hard tell of in our noble Citie of London Venice, 

in ix. yeare. I sawe, it was there as free to sinne, not London, 

onelie without all punishment, but also without any 

mans marking, as it is free in the Citie of London to 

chose without all blame, whether a man lust to weare 

Shoo or pautocle. And good cause why : For being 

unlike in troth of KeUgion, they must nedes be unlike 

in honestie of living. For blessed be Christ, in our 

Citie of London commonlie the command ementes of 

God be more diligentlie taught, and the service of Service of 

God more reverentlie used, and that daylie, in many j[^^^|" ^"S* 

private mens houses, than they be in Italie once a 

weeke in their common Chirches : where masking Service of 

Ceremonies to delite the eye, and vaine soundes to God in Ita- 

please the eare, do quite thrust out of the Chirches all ^'®- 

service of God in spirit and troth. Yea, the Lord 

Maior of London, being but a CiviU officer, is com- The Lord 

monlie for his tyme more diligent in punishing sinne, London* 

the bent enemie against God and good order, than all t^q Inqui- 

the bloodie Inquisitors in Italie be in seaven yeare. sitora in 

For their care and charge is not to punish sinne, not 

to amend manners, not to purge doctrine, but onelie 

to watch and oversee that Christes trewe Keligion set 

no sure footing, where the Pope hath any Jurisdiction. 

I learned, when I was at Venice^ that there it is An ungodlie 

counted good pollicie, when there be foure or five PoUicie. 
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brethren of one familie, one onelie to marie : and all 
the rest to waulter with as litle shame in open lecherie, 
as Swyne do here in the common myre. Yea, there 
be as fay re houses of Religion, as great provision, as 
diligent officers, to kepe up this misorder, as Bride- 
well is and all the Masters there, to kepe downe mis- 
order. And therefore, if the Pope himselfe do not 
onelie graunt pardons to furder thies wicked purposes 
abrode in Italic, but also (although this present Pope 
in the beginning made som shewe of misliking there- 
of) assigne both meede and merite to the maintenance 
of stewes and brothelhouses at home in Rome, than let 
wise men thinke Italic a safe place for holsom doctrine 
and godlie manners, and a fitte schole for yong jentle- 
men of England to be brought up in. 

] . Our Italians bring home with them other f aultes 

from Italic, though not so great as this of Religion, 

yet a great deale greater than many good men can well 

beare. For commonlie they cum home common 

Contempt contemners of manage and readie persuaders of all 

of manage. other to the same : not because they love virginitie, 

nor yet because they hate prettie yong virgines, but, 
being free in Italic to go whither so ever lust will cary 
them, they do not like that lawe and honestie should 
be soch a barre to their like libertie at home in England. 
And yet they be the greatest makers of love, the daylie 
daliers, with such pleasant wordes, with such smilyng 
and secret countenances, with such signes, tokens, 
wagers, purposed to be lost, before they were purposed 
to be made, with bargaines of wearing colours, floures 
and herbes, to breede occasion of ofter meeting of him 
and her, and bolder talking of this and that etc. And 
although I have scene some innocent of all ill and 
stayde in all honestie, that have used these thinges 
vdthout all harrae, without all suspicion of harme, yet 
these knackes were brought first into England by them, 
that learned them before in Italie in Circes Court : 
and how Courtlie curtesses so ever they be counted 
now, yet, if the meaning and maners of some that do 
use them were somewhjtt amended, it were no great 
hurt, neither to them selves, nor to others. 
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2. An other propertie of this our English Italians 
is, to be mervelous singular in all their matters : 
Singular in knowledge, ignorant of nothyng : So 
singular in wisedome (in their owne opinion) as scarse 
they counte the best Counsellor the Prince hath 
comparable with them : Common discoursers of all 
matters : busie searchers of most secret affaires : open 
flatterers of great men : privie mislikers of good men : 
Faire speakers, with smiling countenances and much 
curtessie openlie to all men ; ready backbiters, sore 
nippers and spitefull reporters privilie of good men. 
And beyng brought up in Italie in some free Citie, 
as all Cities be there : where a man may freelie dis- 
course against what he will, against whom he lust : 
against any Prince, agaynst any governement, yea 
against God him selfe and his whole Eeligion : where 
he must be either Quelphe or Gihiline, either French 
or Spanish : and atwayes compelled to be of some 
partie, of some faction, he shall never be compelled to 
be of any Religion : And if he medle not over much 
with Christes true Religion, he shall have free libertie 
to embrace all Religions, and becum, if he lust, at once, 
without any let or punishment, Jewish, Turkish, 
Papish and Devillish. 

3. A yong Jentleman thus bred up in this goodly 
schole, to learne the next and readie way to sinne, to 
have a busie head, a factious hart, a talkative tonge : 
fed with discoursing of factions, led to contemne God 
and his Religion, shall cum home into England, but 
verie ill taught, either to be an honest man him selfe, 
a quiet subject to his Prince, or willyng to serve God 
under the obedience of trewe doctrine, or with in the 
order of honest living. 

4. I know, none will be offended with this my gene- 
rail writing, but onelie such as finde them selves giltie 
privatelie therein : who shall have good leave to be 
offended with me, untill they begin to amende them 
selves. I touch not them that be good : and say to 
litle of them that be nought. And so, though not 
enough for their deserving, yet sufficiewtlie for this 
time, and more els when, if occasion so require. 
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1. And thus farre have I wandred from my first 
purpose of teaching a child, yet not altogether oat of 
the way, bicause this whole taulke hath tended to 
tlie onelie advauiicement of trothe in Religion, and 
honestie of living : and hath bene wholie within the 
compasse of learning and good maners, the speciall 
pointes belonging in the right bringyng up of youth. 

2. But to my matter, as I began plainlie and sim- 
plie with my yong Scholar, so will I not leave him, 
God willing, untill I have brought him a perfite Scholer 
out of the Schole, and placed him in the Universitie, 
to becum a fitte student for Logicke and Rhetoricke : 
and so after to Phisicke, Law, or Divinitie, as aptnes 
of nature, advise of frendes, and Gods disposition 
shall lead him. 
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NOTES. 

Page 111. — Sir William Cecil, to whom Ascham's widow addressed this 
letter, was Queen Elizabeth's Chief Minister. He was a man of wonderful 
ability, sagacity and integrity. Cecil was created Lord Burleigh, and was 
made Lord High Treasurer in 1572. He died in 1598. 

Sondry. — The usual form is sundry. Cf. the German adverb sonders, 
from the verb sondei-n to sever. This word once so frequently used, is 
now nearly obsolete, its place being supplied by 'several.' 

Be the causes. — '*Be" was formerly used in the 3rd pers. plural Lidic. 
where we now use " are," e. g., ** We he twelve brethren." 

Be when thus used in the plural is sometimes followed co-ordinately 
by are. Cf . * * Where is thy husband now ? Where he thy brethren ? 
Where are thy children ?" Richard III. 

** The desire of euphony or variety seems sometimes the only reason for 
the use of he or are," Abbott. 

Have used. — Have been accustomed. The verb use is not now employed 
in the Present Perfect tense in the*sense of to he a,ccu8iomed to, except in 
the Passive Voice. 

Worhes. — In the oldest English, there were several plural endings — a«, 
— an, — u^ — a, — o. After the Norman Conquest, these were reduced to 
— e«, — en, — e; then to — c«, — en; and finally the suffix — e«, or — s 
became the ordinary plural ending. Mobbis. 

Pub ahrode. — Published. <' Abroad" was formerly used in the sense of 
forth, ** To walk ahroad*' was to walk /or^ i. e. * out of the house.' 

They [thinke.—ln Old English, the plural Indie, of both Regular and 
Irregular verbs ended in en or in e. 

Defense, — Patronage . 

Move. — "Every" in phrases like "Every one" and ** every man" was 
formerly followed by a plural verb, or pronoun. Cf . 

** And every one to rest themselves betake." Shakspere, 

" And they were judged every man according to their works." 
0/riflFA^.— Adverbial = fitly. 

Husbands. — Note the omission of the apostrophe. Even Milton so late 
as 1644, in his Areopagitica, writes the possessive case of nouns without the 
apostrophe. Cf. "The Queues most excellent Majestic." — Supra, 
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Contrey. -^Yrom the L. contra, comes the Eng. ** country." "Gegend iu 
Grerman means " region" or country. It is a recognized term, and it signi- 
fied originally that which is before or against, what forms the object of 
our view. Now in Latin gegen, or " against" would be expressed by contra ; 
and the Germans not recollecting at once the Latin word re^to, took to 
translating their idea of Oegend, that which was before them, by contrcUum, 
or terra contrata. This became the Italian contrada, the French contrie, 
the English coun^r^." Max Mctllee. 

Bound. — Obliged. 

Comfortably. — Cheerfully, Cf. ** Speak ye oomfortaJbly to Jerusalem.'' 

A grecU sort. — Sort is here used in the modem colloquial sense of *' loV^ 
or " company, ^^ Cf. 

** A sort of vagabonds, rascals and runaways." Richard III, 

Your good cotUinuance. — I. e., your, continuance in goodness. 

Agreeable. — Suitable. 

Protection. — Patronage. 

For 8ttbmission to judgment. — To be submitted to for criticism. 

Of your part. — We should now say " on your part." 
IV.— / compt it. — I account or consider it. 
Leave. — Gerundial. Infln. 

It should he received. — '* It" is here redundant. 

For good received of you. — On account of benefits received from you. 

Bounden. — Archaic for under obligation. 

By your allovoance, — *' Allowance" has here its old sense of approval* 
Cf. ** The Lord alloioeth the righteous." Psalms. 

Recognition. — Acknowledgment. 

The prosperous Estate. — '' Estate" here means state or condition. 
** Estate" is originally the same word as ** state," though the meanings are 
now desynonymized. In the Vulgar Latin of the 5th and 6th centuries, 
and in its derivative Modem French, there is a tendency to prefix a short 
i or e sound before words beginning with the sc, sm, sp, st, sounds diffi- 
cult to pronounce, in order to facilitate their pronunciation. The tendency 
also exists in several of the Indian languages (e. g. Hindustani, Tamil, 
and Telugu.) In South India, natives frequently say (schools and istamps 
instead of *' schools" and *' stamps. " In English, the two forms frequently 
co-exist with meanings slightly different : Cf . staie and estate, specially and 
especially, squire and esquire. 
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Whoe8y(mare — The old form of whose wm **hw8es," the Oenitive of 
« hw»t." 

/ rest to trouble you. — I cease to trouble you, i. e. by writing any further. 
This was the formal ending of most letters written at this period. 

Margaret Ascham. — Ascham was married to Margaret Howe in 1554. 
She appears from this letter to have been, (as it befitted that the wife of 
the tutor to Queen Elizabeth should be,) a woman of good education. 
Many of the ladies of the age were indeed famous for their learning. Lady 
Anne Bacon, the mother of the famous Lord Bacon, and her four sisters, 
for instance, were learned in Latin and Greek, and besides this, wrote 
their native English with vigour and purity. Another notable example of 
female learning was Lady Jane Grey. — Vide the anecdote on page 33. 

V. — 1. The great plage. — This plague is not to be confounded with the 
GreatPlagueof 1665,in thereignof Charlesthe Second. "Plague" is from the 
L. plaga, a stroke. The Dutch form of the word is plage, as in the text. 

Lay. — Archaic for ** remained." But we still say 'Hhe ship lay at 
anchor" ; " the regiment lay at Coventry." 

Fortuned, — ** Happened"^bsolete. 

l«r.— The older form of " her" was hire. In Sir William Cicells Cham- 
ber hir Highmesse, Prmcipall Secretarie. — We should now write, in Sir 
William Cecil, Her Highnesses Principal Secretary's Chamber but we 
sometimes find s, added to the principal substantive instead of to the 
attributive or appositional word, as " It is Othello^ s pleasure, our noble 
and valiant General." — Shaks. ** For the Queen's sake, his sister." In 
old TCn gliah, this was the ordinary construction as late as the sixteenth 
century.— 3fo7Tw*« English Accidence, p. 103. 

Sighnesse. Possessive case. — ^The final s is omitted for the sake of 
euphony. Cf. ** for conscience aake.^* 

M. Secretarie. — M is here a contraction for Master. We now use Mr., 
pronounced "Mister," perhaps by attraction to the sound of ** Mistress," 
with which word it is often associated. 

Master of Jiequestes.^A title of a law officer. In England formerly, the 
Court of Bequests was a Court of Equity similar but inferior to the Court 
of Chancery. 

J. — ^The letters J and I were thus often made to do duty the one for 
the other in printed books even down to the middle of the 17th century. 
We leam from Quinctilian that the Roman i and j had originally the same 

10 
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sound ; and it waa not till the year 1750 that the French Academy recog- 
nized j in their dictionary as an independent letter. ( Vide Brachet's 
Historical French Grammar, Kitchin's Translation, p. 65.) Even now in 
current handwriting, many Englishmen make no difference in form 
between a capital J and a capital I. 

i?ea«^— Rest, remainder. It will be noted that English spelling was in 
the time of Ascham and long afterwards far from uniform. The same 
word indeed is often spelt in three or four different ways on the same 
page. As " rest'' is from the L. reato^ to remain, the letter a is here 
unnecessarily interpolated. 

Place, — Positions of authority. 

Than, — Then. Ascham frequently interchanges than and then. In 0. £. 
the commonest forms are "thaune" = then; ''then" = than. 

Then and than (like tum and torn, quum and quam in Latin) are closely 
•connected, and, indeed, mere varieties of the same word. They were 
originally inflections of the demonstrative, and meant *' at that (time,)" 
''in that (way.)'' As " that" is used as a relative, " than" has the signi- 
£cation of "in the way in which" {quam^) just as then is used for 
"At the time at which" {quum.) It is usual to explain "He is taller 
thaoi I" thus : " He is taller ; then I am tall." This explanation does not so 
well explain "He is not taller than I." On the whole, it is more in 
analogy with the Crerman a2«, Latin quam^ Greek ij, to explain it thus : 
"/n the way in which I am tall he is taller." The close connection 
between "in that way," "at that time," "in that place," &c., is illus- 
trated by the use of therefor thereupon, or then ; 

" Even there resolved my reason into tears ' — L. C. 42." 

Abbott. 

(2.) Though his head he never so fuU, — " Never so" was formerly often 
used where we now say "ever so," e. g., " Though they seek nci?er so dili- 
gently, yet they shall not find them." — Latimer, Abbott says there is 
probably here a confusion of two constructions, (1) "And though time 
creep so slow as it never crept before," and (2) "And though time never 
crept so slow as in the case I am supposing." These two are combined 
into, " And though time creep — (how shall I describe it ? though it crept) 
never so slow." Construction (2) is illustrated by 

" Never so weary, never so in woe, 
I can no further crawl, no further go." 

M. N. D. iii., 2. 442. 
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Here, strictly speaking, the ellipsis is ** / have been," or ''having been ;" 
" / have never been so weary." But it is easy to see that " never so weary" 
being habitually used in this sense, Hermia might say, **I am never-so« 
weary," or stQl more easily, "though I were never so weary." 

CurtesUe. — Courteously. In this case, as in many others, the old spelling 
is nearer the derivation of the word. 

(3). Diverse,— M&ny. " Divers" and '* diverse" though from the same 
root, are now desynonymized. "Divers" is archaic for **many," while 
* * diverse** means * * varied, " * * different. " 

J^ton.~This is still the most famous of English public school^. Eton 
is near Windsor. 

Be. — On this use of "be" where we now use "are," see a previous note. 

VI. Took occasion. — Took the opportunity. 

Who many times punish rather the weakness of Nature, dsc. — Compare 
the remark of quaint old Fuller :—" That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself who beats nature in a boy for a fault." 

That might else prove well. — That might otherwise become apt pupils. 

(1.) In mine opinion, <fcc. — These words of Mr. Wotton, as far as " in a 
fonde mans handling," being a direct quotation, would be now placed 
between quotation marks. 

Mifne opinion^— For the sake of euphony, the possessive adjective "my" 
and **thy" were formerly of ten changed to **mine" and "thine" before a 
vowel, or before the letter h. Dr. Abbott thinks that mine and tMfie are used 
when the possessive adj . is to be unemphatic, my and thy in other cases. 
He says " Euphony would dictate this distinction. The pause which we 
are obliged to make between my, thy and a following vowel serves for a 
kind of emphasis. On the other hand, nUne pronounced "min" glides 
easily and unemphatically on to the following " vowel." This usage is now 
archaic. 

The house of play. ^The word Indus in Latin means " sport" or " play," 
and also "a school." The higher school for youths and men who wish 
to learn was however usually called schola, while the lower school, Indus 
discendi or Indus Uterarwm, was for boys of tender age, who it was supposed 
had to be compelled to learn. The name Indus was therefore given 
perhaps on the analogy of luciM a non lucendo, i. e., by the *' reason of 
contraries." 

So saiih 8ocraAes in one place of PUUo. — Vide page 29, (6. ) 

Fearefull of na^wrc— Naturally timid. 
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Fotid.^Here used in the original senae of foolish. It then came to mean 
fooliahly aUached to anything. 

With the shrewd touches of many courste hoys, dsc. — ^With the mischieroua 
pranks of many cross-grained boys> and with the want of judgment of many 
ignorant or foolish schoolmasters. 

Shrewde. — Mischievous. Cf. *' An ant is a wise creature for itself, but 
it is a shrewd thing in an orchard or garden." Bacon. The adj. is now 
obsolete in this sense. 

Courst. — Another form of curst, i. e. crossed. The adj. ** crusty" = ill- 
tempered is probably formed by Metathesis from curst, 

Leude. — Der. A. S. leode, people. The word was first used to denote 
one of the conmion people, it then came to mean ignorant, unlearned, and 
afterwards wicked, licentious. The adj. lay is from the same root ; ** a lay 
man" was an unlearned man, in contradistinction to a clerk or learned 
man. 

Quoth. — ^This old verb is used only in the First and Third persons, and it 
has this peculiarity — that it always precedes its nominative. The words 
quote and bequeath are derived from quoth. 

The best scholemaster, — Nicholas Udall, Headmaster of Eton College. 
Towardness. — Aptness. The antonym is frowardness or untoujardness. 
Whether this he true or no, — ^We should now say "whether this be true 
or »o<." Not = no whit, 

Curteslie provoked. — Courteously persuaded. 

VII. NameUe, — Especially. This word is frequently used in this sense 
by Ascham. Cf. " good bringing up of youth and nameZie young-gentle- 
men." Page 49. Compare also — ''She (the otter) doith greet harme 
najneliche yn "pondeB." M. S. Bodl. quoted hyBiaXliwell. 

Occupy, — Employ, exercise. The word is used in this old sense in the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms :— -*' (they) which occupy their business 
in deep waters." 

(2.) Tha/n. — Than = then. See former note. 

That noble oration. — See the articles on Demosthenes and on JEadhmtu 
in Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

Carying. — Carrying, archaic for "taking." Carry now means to bear 
np from the ground. 

Drove me so wiffi fear, <fcc., as now when I know, dfc. — " As" is often thas 
used for "that" after "so" in Elizabethan English. Cf. "I found the 
site so good, as I was lothe to give it over." Page 9. Dr. Abbott 
observes that it is consequence of the original connection of as with so. 
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Cf. "You shall be so received a a you shall deem yourself, lodged in 
my heart. '* Shaksfsrs. 

A couple of hundred poundea by year.—** By year" is apparently a Latin- 
ism = per annum. 

His dying day.— "Dying" is here a gerund. Cf. "the church going 
bell ;" "a walking stick." 

VIII.— (1. ) Hard ffttfeff.— Scholars who are slow in learning but sure. 
Cf. " Hard Wittes be hard to receive, but sure to keep." 

Ti^ rigJU choice of a good wit, — ^The proper selection of an apt scholar for 
sending to the University. See page 23. 

Tlieir to much libertie to live as they lust. — The license granted to them to 
do as they please. 

To much. — ** Too" is another form of "to." The two forms are fre- 
quently interchanged by Elizabethan writers. 

Of their letting louse to sone, ^c, — Of their being let loose too soon to gain 
too much knowledge of eviL 

The good order. — The good rule. 

Honestie of Kvinflr. -^Propriety of life. " Honesty" was formerly used in 
the sense of " good manners," " honourable conduct," or " becoming deport- 
ment." 

Ascham elsewhere speaking of Archery says it is the '' most honest pas- 
time in times of peace," where " honest" is similarly used in the sense of 
JionouraMe, 

Habilitie. —Ability. The form of the word in the text isnised by Chaucer, 
and is more in accordance with the derivation than our present spelling. 
(Der. L. habilis, able.) 

/ am not now to learn, disc. — We should now say I have not now to leam, 
&c., i. e., I am not ignorant, &c. 

M. Ooodricke. — A celebrated barrister contemporary with Ascham. 

Sir John Ohbkb. (1514—1557.) — An English Scholar and Statesman. 
He was Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, and is also famous for the 
purity of his English prose. He was the tutor of Edward VI and of Sir 
W. Cecil and Ascham, as well as of other famous men of that time. 

You should pleoM Qod. — In the English of Ascham's day '* should" was 
frequently used where we now use "would" to denote contingent futurity. 

H<mest your own Tiame. — Gain honour for your own name. The Latin 
adj. honestuSf has the sense of *^ honourable." 
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How ye taught. — ABoham makes no distinction in the use of ye and you. 
" This confusion between ye and you did not exist in old English. — Ye was 
always nsed as a nom. and you as a dative or accus. In the English Bible 
the distinction is very carefully observed, but in the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan period there is a very loose use of the two forms." Mobris. 

Uttering the Stitffe. — Giving out the matter. 

Never lacke neither matter nor maner. — Note the double negative. It is 
not unusual in the older English writers for us to find the negative doubled 
for the purpose of adding emphasis to the negation— e. g. ** Nor never seek 
preventions of thy foes.'* — Shales. This construction is conmion in Greek 
and Anglo Saxon, but in Modem English, as in Tamil, a second negative 
neutralizes the first. 

In this kind of argument, — On such a subject. 

IX.— (2.) SodeinUe. — Trench gives fifteen ways of spelling the word 
" sudden" by early English writers. (See English Past and Present, page 
283.) 

MindrfuU. — Anxious, desirous. 

The honest request. — " Honest" is here used in the s^nse of "fair," "rea- 
sonable." 

Thys my poore scholehouse.^The possessive adj. does not now immedi- 
ately follow the demonstrative. We should say rather " this poor school- 
house of mine." 

(3. ) Poor for the stt^e. — Poor as regards the matter. 

So good as I was lothe. — So good that I was loth. (See previous note.) 

Outreaching my habilitie. — ^Exceeding my power. 

Those three my dear friends.— Cf. **This my poore school-house" and 
the note thereon. 

That I gatte at AoTne.— That I obtained in England ; gat or gatU is the 
old preterite of "get." 

Sturmius.— (1507— 1589. ) John Sturm a famous German Theologian and 
Classical scholar. He was the first Rector of the University of Strasburg. 

In reversion. — As an inheritance. A legal phrase. 

With mo lettes. — With more hindrances. Mo is here probably a contracted 
form of mo-er or more. Some however suppose that mo is the old com<* 
parative of many, while Tnore is the comparative of much. 

The old verb let meant to hinder. Cf. " I'll make a ghost of him that 
lets me." Hamlet. Let or lette is the cognate noun. 
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Westminster Hall.—Uere were held the chief law courts. Mayor aays 
that Ascham probably allades to some legal prooeedings in which he was 
involved on account of debts incurred by his mother-in-law. 

In middes. — In the midst. 

To increase (hem wUhalL — " Withall" here means moreover ^ or in addiiwn 
to all this. 

X. The goodness of one, — This ** one" was Sir William Cecil. 

TJiat sweete verse of Sophocles. — From the play of (Edipus Coloneus, 

t^x^ y^P ^X® ^^ ^' KovK ^(XXov PpoT&p 
I have what I have, through you and no other mortal. 
These are the fervent words of gratitude addressed by (Edipus to 
Theseus the King of Athens, who has just brought back his two daughters 
who had been torn away from him.- 
For the story of (Edipus, see Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

If he oMovoe. — "Allowe** has here its old sense of approve; the L. 
allaudare. 

Out of his schoole, — " His" here means Sir John Choke's. Cecil's first 
wife was the sister of Cheke. 

XI. — (8.) I toas the willinger. — The inile is that adjectives ending in 
** in^* are compared by ** more^* and most, as are also adjectives ending in 
istf ed, eft, atn, al, ent, ive, and ous. This rule however is not universal, for 
as Maksh says, we find Ascham writing ** inverUivest,** 'BjlCOV, "honour- 
ablest," and " ancienter,^* Fullek, **emtnen<€«<," " eloquentet'^ and "virtuotts- 
est,** SiDKEY even uses ^* repininges^* and Coleridge "steeliest,** See 
Morris's EngUsh Accidence, p. 106. 

(4.) / am not like. — I am not Ukely. 

XIIL The eight partes of speech. — The aHide Ascham regards as an 
€Ldjec^ve. 

Making of latines.^By this phrase Ascham appears to mean not only 
the exercise of making Latin verses, but also Latin prose composition as 
then practised in schools. 

Than a wrong placing of worded. — "Than" is here used for "then," 
while '' then" is used for *' than ;" in the last line but one of this paragraph 
*' then the care they have" = (han the anxiety they have. 

(2.) .fiS«A«ro/«Aem.~" Either" ishereused for "eoe^" similarly Baook 
writes "aiher side," where we should now say '<eac^ side." 
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(3*) Shall leame of the better of them, dec. — Can merely learn even of 
the better of them, Ac. 

Cum to judgement, — Come to years of discretion. 

He must he fdine, <C;c.— "Fain" an archaic word asoally meaning gUid. 
It sometimes however has nearly the sense of ''compelled." Cf. "They 
did not co-operate with him in his business, so that in effect, he was 
Jaine to doe all things, himselfe.*' Bacon, Essay XIX. 

XrV.— (1.) Touched,^** Touched of," treated. 
BuicherlU. —Barbarous. 

(2.) After the three Concordancee learned, — The word "after" here 
seems pleonastic. If we omit "after," then Concordances ia in the case 
absolute. " The three Concordances being learned." If we retain after, 
" Concordances" must be parsed as in the objective case, and " learned" is 
a participle qualifying *' Concordancds." We should then delete the 
comma after learned, and read " learned as I touched before" as parenthe- 
tical. 

The three Concordances. — * * Concordan ces" archaic for " Concords. " The 
three Concords are (1) between the Nominative case and the Verb, 
(2) between the Substantive and the Adjective and (3) between the Rela- 
tive and the Antecedent. 

(8.) The cause and matter of the letter, — The meaning and substance of 
the text itself. 

By and by. — Here nsed in its old sense of " immediately." 

Cf. " But even by and by in his presence they picked a quarrel. '' 

Sir Thomas More. 
** The end is not by and by." St. Matthew's (Gospel. 

That it may appear. — That it may be plain. 

Prompe. —Prompt. The word is spelt in the modern way, page 16, line 4, 

Tullies boohe. — Cicero's full name was Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

Changing a good tciih a worse, — Our present idiom is changing for 
instead of changing unth. The appropriate prepositions in earlier English 
were in many cases different from those now employed, e. g., the phraae 
angry upon for angry unih, so often used by Hindus was at one time correct 
English, as was obey to for obey in such a sentence as " He will not obey to 
me." Cf . " chide with him" for ** chide him" on the next page. 

Done his diligence—Tried his best. 

Trewandship.—ldUnnSf negligence. (Der. French truand, vagabond.) 
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A child shall take more profit — A child ahall make more progress. 
" Shall" here shows certainty. " Profit" is here used in the sense of the 
Latin noun profecttis = advance, progress, projidency. Marlowe has a 
similar use of the verb to profit^ e. g. ;— 

" So soon he profits in divinity 
That shortly he was graced with Doctor's name." 

Faustus. 

i^awfea. —Faults. {Fautes is the French spelling.) 
Rightly hUt.—** Rightly" is here used in the sense of downright, directly, 
violently. 
XV. For than the Master. — " Than" used for then. 

N, TuUie would, Ac. — The N. here seems used as a contraction for 
notay " take notice," in the same way as we now use N.B. for nota bene. 

5. Wrapped up. — Included. 
After this sort. — In this manner. 

Without all error. — "AH" is here used for any. Cf. "Without all 
fear," page 38. " Without all reason, &c.," page 48. " They were slain 
without all mercie.*' Holinshed. Dr. Abbott thinks that this construc- 
tion, so common in Ascham and Andrewes, may be in those authors a 
Latinism =3 ." sine omni, <£rc." 

Coldeand uncomfortable. — In English, the words 'cold* and 'cool' are 
used in the sense of 'indifferent* or 'unkind;' e, g. 'His policy was 
cold,' i. e., heartless; 'He met with a cool (unkind) reception; 'A 
little cold (indifferent) countenance, or a few courtly smiles.' Irving. 
' His co2(2 (hard) heart softened towards the boy.' Dickens, The Hindu 
uses the words in a sense directly opposite. (g&nirf^fi(yis^Q^nQL^ 
(literally with a cool countenance,) means kindly, or as we sometimes say 
in a warm-heATted manner. Compare also the Sanskrit proverb : — Anta 
stdpo hahi sttam. Inward heat (i. e., hate) outward coolness (i. e., friend' 
ship.) The difference in the English and Hindu usages may be accounted 
for by the difference in the climates of England and India. 

" In eastern imagery, the idea of comfort and solace is expressed by 
similes which imply protection from heat glare. " Like the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary laud," would mean very little on Ben Gruachan or 
Scawfell Pikes. If in the course of time, the language of Englishmen in 
India adapts itself to their altered tropics, we shall talk about our hearts 
cooling towards a kindred nature, and our disappointment at meeting a 
warm reception from an old friend." O, O. Trevelyan. 

XYI, Some misorderlie sh\ft, — Some irregular method. 

11 
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Qoe about. — An archaiim for endeavour. Cf. ''I ^o about to make my 
fold, yon go about to break the same and kill my flook." Latimvr. 

1. Leaving behinde. — Omitting. 

ItootUd have the scholar brought uptoithalL — "Withal" is often used 
for with at the end of a clause. It is here redundant. 

Till he had red and translated over, <£rc.— We should now say, "Till he 
had read over and translated, &c." 

Loquendo, male loqtd dUcunt. — By speaking, they learn to speak badly. 

O, Budceua. — Guillaume Budaens, (1407 — 1540,) was an eminent French 
scholar celebrated for his knowledge of Greek and Latin literature. Hia 
mind was so engrossed by his favourite studies, that on his wedding day 
he is said to have been deeply grieved because he could not give more than 
six hours to his books. 

Sore complaineih, — " Sore" is here an adv. s= greatly. It is frequently 
used with this meaning in Scripture. 

Unadvisedly. —Without previous careful thought. 

3. In very deed, die, — ^But it is indeed true, &c. 

P«r/<ty.— Perfectly. 

Tib. and Ca, Oracd.See Smith's Classical Dictionary, sub Gracchxjb, 

SmaUie regarded, — "Smally" an adv. = little. This word is of rare 
occurrence in other authors, but is several times used by Asoham, cf . 
XXIII— 2, and XXXVIII— 2. 

Barbariousness. — Barbarism. This consists in the use of words or forma 
not properly belonging to the language, e. g., stavi for the Preterperfect 
of sto, (See also Bain's Grammar, p. 194.) 

Marde. — Marred, spoiled. 

XVII. At all adventures.— Vied, in Elizabethan English in the sense of 
" at random ;" **ont?ie spur of the moment" ' 

So they be spedkinge. — After " so" supply that, 
Horace in his Art of Poetry says : — * 

Scribendi recte, sapere est et prindpium etfons, 
" Good sense is the source of writing well." 
If he Jollowe constantlie the trade of Ms liUle lesson.^*' Trade" is here 
used in the sense of track or beaten out path It is derived from the verb 
to tread, ** Lesson" = lecture or treatise. SeeSYllI--^ infra, 

5. On awaie.— On his way. In on awaie there is a reduplication of the 
preposition "away" literally meaning on uKty. Cf. a-foot, a-shxyre, dec. 
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Proprium.^Thhi which is ** Proper" or Literal, e. g. The King was 
buried magnificently. Here '* buried" is ua^d in its literal sense. 

Tran8latum.—Th&t which is Metaphorical, e. gr,, With that Prince was 
buried both the glory and the prosperity of the State. Here ** buried" is 
used in a metaphoricaX sense. 

iSynonyma.— Synonymous words, e. g.j in Latin both etwi*, aud*y2a(2««« 
are used to signify " a sword," and laudare and predicare are both used in 
the sense of ''to praise." 

XVIII. 2)ivcr«a.— Words apparently synonymous, but not interchange- 
able,- i. 6., different in application ; thus c^iZt^ere means to love from delibe- 
rate choice, to esteem, while amare means to love from impulse or natural 
feelings ; ealere, means to be hot, while exardescei^e is to burst out in a 
blaze ; inimicu8, is an enemy as opposed to a friend, while kosHs, is an 
enemy in war as opposed to pacatus. 

Cowbraria. — ^Words and phrases of opposite meaning, e. ^., as in the 
expressions, CLcerbwm et It^uosum helium^ bitter and sorrowful war ; dulcis 
el Iceta pax, sweet and joyful peace. 

Phrases. — I. e., idiomatic or conventional phrases, e. g., dare verba, 
literally to give words, is used in the sense of to cheat, i. e., ''to pass 
words for current coin ;" aibjicere obedientiam, to disobey, literally to 
ca^t off obedience. 

(2.) Lecture, — Used in the sense of lesson, both words being from the 
same Latin root, lego. See note supra, 

(3.) Pro lege Manilia. — An oration by Cicero in defence of the law pro- 
posed by the tribune Manilius appointing Pompey to the command of the 
army to be sent against Mithridates. 

Pro Archia Poeta. — Another oration by Cicero in defence of the Greek 
Poet Arohia, who was accused of illegally assuming the Roman citizenship. 
Cicero contented that his merits as a poet entitled him to the privilege. 

Those three ad C, Cobs, — Cicero's three orations to Caiua Caesar, i. e., 
those for Quintus ligarius, for King Deiotarus, and for Marcus Marcellus ; 
the last is not strictly to C. Csssar. Upton. 

XIX. — (6.) A small grammaticall corUroversie.^The grammaticasters 
or pedants were noted for their quibbling disputations. 

(7. ) Honestk in maners. — Honourable conduct . 

Hard untied.— Dull of understanding. 

Faul. — Fall = commence. 

Not 80 much wey. — " Wey" = weigh. 
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XX. Whou edges he very eoon turned. — " Turned'* = bluDted. 

In desire New/angle, — " Newf angle" for Newfcmgled, a word still used 
colloquially. It here means ''loving novelty/' 

Light to promise. — Easy to promise. 

Neither fast to friend, <i*c. —Neither faithful to a friend nor formidable to 
an enemy. 

Soothing such as he present, disc. — Flattering those who are present, and 
slandering the absent. 

Verie light of conditions. — ''Conditions*' is here used in the sense of 
temperament. We still say of au ill-natured man that he is " an ill-condi- 
tioned ieUow." 

Very ready of disposition to he carried over, dtc. — Naturally liable to be 
easily persuaded, &c. 

Riche in living. — Well off. 

Brain-skke* — Hare-brained, wild, impetuous. 

Countenance. — Importance, rank, account. » 

5fcod.— Noble birth. 

Over sore. — Too much. 

XXII. Twenty yeare ago. — After numerals, the singular was often used 
where we now generally use the plural. Cf. 

" He will last you some eight year or nine year.** Hamlet. 
" A thirteen year of age." Sir T. More. 

"It were not for you to come within forty foot of the place of execu- 
tion." Marlowe. 
In colloquial English this usage still obtains, e. g., "It cost Ae ten 
pound ;'* " He is six foot high." 

My Book of Shooting. — Ascham published his Toxophilus in 1545. The 
word Toxophilus means a " Lover of the Bow ;" and Ascham in this work 
insists on the excellence of his favourite pastime of Archery as a means of 
physical education. 

(1.) Contrarieunse. — On the other hand. 

Staffish.—^tiff, hai'sh. 

Otium quietum non languidum, negotium cum labore, non cum periculo, — 
Relaxation calm but not languid, busiuess with pains, but not with peril. 

Overthwartlie. — " Overthwartlie" is another form of athwart = crosswise. 

Against the wood. — We now say "against the flrraiw." The "grain** is 
the arrangement of the particles in wood or stone. 
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Portrature. — Carving or engraving. 

Hard wittea commonlie ar hardlie caried, dsc. — Hard wits are not easily 
induced to desire every new thing, neither to marvel, &c. 

Ar. — This form of are is often found in Early English. Are represents 
the old northern English aron^ am or er, Mobris. 

Or else, — *' Else* is here redundant. It was formerly often thus used 
after *' or. '* Gf. '* Send one of you and let him fetch your brother, (yr else 
by the life of Pharaoh, surely ye are spies." Gen. xlii. 16. 

Ware. — Wary, cautious. We have the same root in beware. 

XXIII. — 2. Oood or ill siiccess. — ''Success" was formerly used in the 
sense of result whether good or bad, and was therefore always preceded 
by a qualifying adjective. 

He is smally regarded. — See note on XVI. — 3. 
He lacketh coraging. — "Coraging" = encouraging. 

3. This sadde natured, <fcc. — " Sadde" = grave, serious. Cf. " Tell me 
iu good sadness** =■ tell me in all seriousness. Marlowe's Faust. (Ed. 
Wagner, p. 66.) 

^c«e.— Beaten. Spelt "bet" page XXIV.— 3. This is an old form of 
the past tense of '* beat" now obsolete except as a provincialism in Ireland. 
Strange to say it is in frequent use by Hindu students of English. 

4. Mustnedes. — ''Nedes" is a genitive case used adverbially = neces- 
sarily, of necessity. 

6. 8. James 7V<i«— The time of the Festival of Saint James which 
falls on the 25th of July. 

A sweeting. —A sweet kind of apple so called. 

Presentlie. — Instantly, immediately, at that very time. This word, like 
the phrase *' by and by," has changed in meaning, and now denotes a some- 
what more distant period of time than it formerly did. 

A Runnet. — Otherwise ''a rennet," a kind of pippin ; a species of apple 
said to be so named from Bennes a town of Normandy. Others derive 
the name from regina, the modem French for the apple being reinettt. 

If it stand his time. — "His" = its. 

The form its is not much older than the end of the sixteenth century. 
It is not found in the Bible, nor in Spenser, rarely in Shakespeare and 
Bacon, more frequently in Milton, common in Diyden, who seems to have 
been ignorant of the fact that his was once the genitive of it, as well as 
of he. 
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" And the earth brought forth graas, and herb yielding seed after liis 
kind."— (?en. i. 12. 

*'It shall braise thy head, and thon ahalt braise his heel.'* — Gen. iii. 15. 
" And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 
Did lose hia lustre." — Julius Csesar, 1. 2. 1. Morkis. 

B^ordered and kepi. — A kind of hendiadys s carefully kept. 

Meates. — " Meat" was formerly thus used generically tor food. Cf. 

*' I would desire no better mecU than a dish of ripe grapea." Marlowe. 

Sounding. — Commonly reported. 

The greatest CUrhes, Ac. — '* Clerk" = a learned man. Learning in the 
Middle Ages was chiefly cultivated by the clergy, so that the word derieua 
(literally a clergyman or priest) came to mean a learned man. With the 
English proverb quoted here by Ascham compare the Tamil expression 
sppfSQi^tiBaifi _ a learned fool. King James the First of England ia 
by common consent regarded as a representative of this class. 

Namely such a wiUe. — Namely = especially. See previous Note. 

Emonges. — Amongst. 

XXV. The most special nofetf.— The most remarkable signs. 

That is Uke to prove.—*' Like" is here used for " likely." Cf. << I am as 

* 

like to call you so again." Shaksp. 

Cunnyngc-Skiifvl, from the A. S. cunnan, to know. The word has 
now deteriorated in meaning. 

Crounes. — The crown of this period was a gold coin worth about is, (id. 

Loth. — Here used as a verb = grudge^ 

As it should. — Understand "be rewarded." 

5. The very judgment. — The judgment itself, or perhaps " very" has 
here the sense of true. Cf. 

"My very friends." Shaksp. 

» 

Choise. — Choose, the French choisir, 

Ev^v^r.— Literally means "of good natural powers both of mind and 
body." From this term we get the English word "Euphuism" to denote 
that affectation of flne writing and speaking which was introduced by Lyly 
in his" novel of ** Ihiphties,^* and which became the fashion in England 
towards the end of the 16th century. It is most probable that Lyly took 
the name "Enpbues" for the hero of his novel from reading this passage 
in Ascham, the Schokmaster being then but lately published ; but it.is also 
possible that Lyly may have taken the name directly^ from its source in 
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Plato's Republic. With As<3ham'a ennmeration of the << notes" or points by 
which a fit scholar may be known, the Tamil student may compare the 
passage in the NannUl, (Pua^uunaSirih Sutrams 40, 41.) 

MHi/i»v. — Of good memory. 

^vKofjMB^s. — Attached to learning. 

^tXoxovof.— Disposed to labour. 

^ktA^Koof.— Ready to learn of another. 

ZrrrnriKhs, — Bold in asking questions. 

^tX^aivof. — Desirous of earning applause. (This word appears to have 
been coined by Ascham.) 

7. -4i)ec.--Fitted. 

XXYI. Serve learning, — Further the cause of learning. 

Werish or wearieh, — Small, weak, shrunk. Halliwbll. 

/ %BiU not let openlie, Ac» — " Let" is here used in sense of omit or leave off, 

1. His choke shall 66.— "Shall" here = "is sure to." Cf. 
** If much you note him, 
You shaU offend him and extend his passion." Shaksp. 
• Oft eomplamte. — ''Oft" is here used as an adj. = frequent. 

Of ike first note.— Of the first pomt, 

XXVII.— 2. J5cn4?/<.— Bounty, gift 

Perfite, — Perfect. Ascham here as elswhere is influenced by the French 
spelling of the word ; — ^the double consonant ct of the Latin when preceded 
by a vowel as in factw, tractus, passes in French into U, as in/ot^ trait, 

Bbachbt. 

A/raniu8,—A Roman comic Poet. B. G. 100 (See Smith.) 

Utua me genmt, mater peperit memoria, — ^Use begat me, memory my 
mother brought me forth. Matob gives the next verse : — 

Sophiam vocant me Orai, voe SapietUiam. 

The Greeks call me Sophia, ye (the Romans) Sapientia, 

Order. — Method. 

An other day. — At a future time. 

IsocBATES.— B.G. 436-338. A famous Schoolmaster and Orator of 
Athens. He was one of the pupils of Socrates. 

HaUcamassceus, — Dionysius of Halicamassus, a celebrated Greek Rhetori- 
cian. He died B.C. 7. 

Epeus,— The builder of the Trojan horse. Troy had been unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the Greeks for ten years, when a wooden horse was built 
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by the advice of Ulysses, and after he and several other Grecian heroes had 
concealed themselves within it» the Greeks retired leaving the huge image 
before the walls of Troy. The infatuated Trojans sallied forth and brought 
the horse within the walls of their city. In the dead of night, the Greeks 
rushed out of their hiding place, and opened the gates of Troy to their 
comrades. 

PaMifuU, — Painstaking. 

NameUe in Uudie in learning. — Especially in pursuit of knowledge. 

Sone gravaled, — Soon brought to a stand still. ** Gravelled" means 
literally run down to the sediment, hence to be gravelled is to be perplexed 
not knowing what further to say. The word is thus used in Aa you Uke 
it : — " Nay yon were better speak first, and when we're graveUed for lack of 
matter, you might take occasion to kiss." Marlowe in his Fauet uses the 
verb transitively : — 

** I, that have with concise Syllogisms 
Ora/veUed the pastors of the Grerman Church." 

His own singular toUte, — ** Singular" = single, individual. 

SJiam^astnes* — Bashf ulness. The word has been corrupted into " shame- 
facedness." CI, " stedfastness." 

8. At his father or master^s hand. — When two nouns in the possessive 
case are joined by a conjunction, the easal sign is sometimes thus affixed 
to the latter noun only. Cf. " Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays ;" '*Day 
and Martin's Blacking." 

4. Love, hhowTf gladnesSf dkc. — These nouns are nominatives, to be, in 
" be wonne and maintained." 

Be wonne and maintained by the onlie ivisdom, dsc. — Adverbs especially 
hut, only, even, <C*c., were commonly transposed by Elizabethan Authors. 

(See Abbott, p. 310.) 

Shall worhe sooner. — Shall more easily produce. 
Cwrtese. — Courteous. 

5. They say, dtc, that thought so. — Note the confusion between the 
direct and oblique modes of narration. 

They may he justlie thought to have smaU wiUe at all. — The adverbial '* at 
all" is used for emphasis. In Modern English it can be used only after a 
negative, e. g., ''no wit at all;" "none at all." 

6. With this passage from Plato, compare Locke's judgment :— " It is 
as impossible to write fair and regular characters on the trembling mind of 
a child, as to write fair and regular characters on shaking paper. " 
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It doth qvAcklU forgtt without eare,—" Care" is here used in the sense of 
regret or sorrow. Cf . Spenser : — 

''Let streaming teares be poured out in store 
O carefull (sorrowful) verse." 
XXX. — CofUraryed, — Contradicted. 

Bring not up your children^ die. — Again compare what Locke says on Com* 
pulsion, in his Treatise on Education : — 

'* GompnlsioiL* — Children being more active and busy in that age than in 
any other part of their life, and being indifferent to anything they can do, 
80 they may be but doing, Dancing and Scotch hoppers would be the 
same thing to them were the Encouragements and Discouragements equal. 
But to things we would have them learn, the great and only Discourage- 
ments I can observe is that they are called to it, it is made their 6tMineM, 
they are teaaed and chid about it, and do it with trembling and apprehen- 
sion ; or when they come willingly to it are kept too long at it, till they 
are quite tired ; all which intrenches too much on the natural freedom they 
extremely affect. And it is that Liberty alone which gives the true Kelish 
and Delight to their ordinary Play-Games. Turn the Tables, and you will 
fmd, they will soon change their Application ; especially if they see the 
Examples of others, whom they esteem and think above themselves. 
And if the things which they observe others to do, be ordered so that 
they insinuate themselves into them, as the Privilege of an Age or Condi- 
tion above theirs, then Ambition, and the Desire still to get forward and 
higher, and to be like those above them, will set them on work, and make 
them go on with Vigour and Pleasure, Pleasure in what they have begun 
by their own Desire ; in which Way the Enjoyment of their dearly-beloved 
Freedom will be no small Encouragement to them. To all which, if there 
be added the Satisfaction of Credit and Reputation, I am apt to think there 
will need no other Spur to excite their Application and Assiduity, as 
much as is necessary." 

The fuller recognition of the natural activity of the child that manifests 
itself in the love of games and motion, and the proper direction of this 
faculty form the chief features of what is generally known as " Froebers 
system." It has been thus described by a recent writer: — "Froebel 
exercises the minimum of coercion, but leaving the will free, he trains 
habits and associations. In work, he allows nothing to be mechanical 
or at random, but the child is free to create, to follow his own fancy 
within the bounds of laws he has himself been led to recognize, whose 
value, we may say he has in one sense discovered ; he is continually as in 
other schools, exercising bis understanding and his memory, but such 
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exeroite it by Froebel alw*yg aBtoci*ted with th*t of the hands and the 
•entes." 

Dautei.—DonbiB, A soham keeps the French spelling. Tn popular words 
taken into the French language from the Latin, a consonant between two 
vowels frequently disappears, thus dubUum in Latin becomes datOe in 
French. 

To be followed of aU them.-^*'OV* s= by. ** Of' meaning ' from' is placed 
before an agent {from whom the action is regarded as proceeding) where 
we use **by.*' 

* Received of (welcomed by) the most pious Edward.' Macbeth. 
' Like stars ashamed of day,' t. e., 

shamed by day. Abbott. 

Jn iheir office, — In the exercise of the duties of their profession. 

Jtfos^ gladlie to haunt the other. — " Haunt" s seek after. 

Compare with what Ascham here says, Saint Augustine's account of his 
fondness, when a boy, for the Latin, and his hatred for the Greek Classics : — 
"Not one word of Greek did I understand, and to make me understand, I 
was urged vehemently with cruel threats and punishments. Time was also, 
(as an infant,) I knew no Latin ; but this I learned without fear or sufifering, 
by mere observation, amid the caresses of my nursery and jests of friends, 
smiling and sportively encouraging me. This J learned without any pressure 
or puniahmeat to urge me on, for my heart urged me to give birth to its con« 
ceptions, which I could only do by learning words not of those who taught, 
but of those who talked with me ; in whose ears also I gave birth to the 
thoughts, whatever I conceived. No doubt then, that a free curiosity 
has more force in our learning these things, than a frightful enforcement." 

The greater he is in fttood.— "Blood" = birth. 

DariiM.— This was Darius the First, King of Persia. 

Peare = an equal. 

XXXI.— 1. But to our purpose.—'But let us return to our subject. 

Leeeing. — Losing. 

To thHr own rule. — To be no longer under control of parents or 
guardians. 

Or let me be blamed. — Or I am much mistaken. 

2. CusPiNiAN. — A German Historian (147S-1529). He was physician 
to the Emperor Maximilian I. 

Maximilian I. — (1459-1519) Emperor of the West. He married Mary 
thts heiress of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy which involved him in 
a war with France. He afterwards engaged in an nnsucoessful war with 
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the Swiss. In 1518, he assembled the Diet of Augsburgh before which 
Lather was sammoued to appear. Maximiliao's schoolmaster was a priest 
uamed Peter, who flogged him so severely that he was led to hate learning. 
When King of the Romans, Maximilian rcmemberiDg the safferings of his 
yonth said, '* If my Master Peter were now alive, notwithstanding our 
duty to our teachers, I would make him rue the day when he taught me. 
For much as we are indebted to the right instruction Of good masters, 
ignorant pedagogues no less deserve the rod, who waste the springs of life 
in teaching what it costs much pains to unlearn." (See Mayor, p. 212.) 

8. Children, of nature, Jsc. — Children naturally, &c. 

In their Unde, — ^The antecedents of *' their" are ''pastime*' and "learn* 
ing." **Kinde" = nature. 

Though he faut at his hooke. — "Faut" = fault, used as a verb in the 
sense of /aiZ, 

Before that experience of evil, dsc. — "The that in such phrases as ^' after 
that,^* "before that," "for that" was formerly prefixed to the prep, in 
order to give a conjunctival meaning. (See Abbott, p. 198.) 

The pure cleane tmt, dsc. — There is here an allusion to the doctrine of 
Aristotle that the mind was as a tabula rasa, a tablet or " book where as 
yet nothing is, but all things may be imprinted ." The opposite opinion was 
held by Plato, whose followers compare the mind to a book "all written 
over within, the leaves of which are closed, till they are gradually opened 
by the hand of experience and the imprisoned truths or ideas set free." 
Sir William Hamilton shows that each of these views is partly true. 
He says that though the conditions of the exercise of our mental faculties 
exist before-hand in the mind, yet as the internal conditions of experience 
can only operate when an object of oxperience has been presented, it fol. 
lows that in the order of time, our knowledge may be said to commence 
with experience, but to have its principle antecedently in the mind. 

A bright silver dishe never occupied, — "To occupy" had formerly the 
meaning of to employ, to use : — 

Of. "As for the grape of Amomum, which is now in use and much 
occupied, some say it groweth upon a wilde vine in India." 

Holland's Pliny. 

XXXII. Wisely wrought un^^i.— Prudently dealt with ; ** wrought 
withal" = managed. 

Namelie memory^ — Especially memory. For this archaic use of " name- 
lich" see a previous note. 

Lewde and learned, — Unlearned and learned alike. 
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Dying. — ThU word is now spelt- " dyeing*' to diBtiagnish it from the 
participle of die. 

. Popmgeia. — Popinjays, a species of parrot. 
To be short. — Adv. phrase = briefly, in a word. 
The similUude of youth.— Th&t which corresponds to yonth. 
FitUit to.— We shoald now say '* fittest for.** 

In thii hehalfe.^** Behalfo" used in its first sense of half-side, or part, 
i. e. in this early portion of life, viz. in '*yonth." 

F»fe£«.— Defiled. Cf.:— 

'*For Banqno*s issne have I filed my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered ?" 

MA.CBETH. 

XXXIII.— (6). Whkh may he hard, dtc— " Hard" = heard. 
Beholdinge.—'BdholdLen, obliged. Cf. 

*' We should think ourselves much heholdinge unto you." Marlowe. 

It appears that some of the writers of this period including Shakspere 
fancied that ing was equivalent to en the old afiix of the Passive Partici- 
ple. See Abbott, p. 271. 

Phcedon Platonis. — The dialogue in Plato which contains an accoant of 
the death of Socrates bears the name of Phsedon one of the followers of 
Socrates who was present at the death of his master. 

BocASE.— Boccaccio. (1313-1875.) A celebrated Italian novelist and 
writer of ** Merry Tales." His chief work is the ** Decamerone.*' The 
English poet Chaucer has imitated Boccaccio in some of the Tales he puts 
into the mouths of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Keats*s Isabella is also taken 
from Boccaccio. 

After salutation and dewtie done, I ashed, due. — A similar construction to 
that on page XIV — 2 ; — 

" After the three concordances learned," &c. 

Ascham appears to follow the Latin construction found in Horace, 
Odes I. 8 : — 

Post ignem aetheria domo 
Subductum, 

After the fire (was) stolen from its etherial home. 

This construction is in two or three places imitated by Milton, e. g., 

** After short silence then 
And summons read, the great consult began." 
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Bacchus, 
After the Tascan mariners transformed, 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circe's iland fell." 

*' He, after Eve seduced, unmindful slunk 
Into the wood fast by." 

I'Wisse. — This is properly an adverb meaning certainly, uttdoubtedly. 

Gf* ** For siker (sure) thou be Engelond is now thine, i-nris." 

Robert of GloucestHIi. 

'' After the fifteenth century, this sense of the word seems to have been 
lost, and it appears to have been regarded as a pronoun and a verb = / 
know,^* The mitial ** I" should not be separated from the remainder of the 
word as in the Text. The adverb i-wis or i-wisse must be carefully distin- 
guished from any of the forms of the old verb mtan, to know, of which the 
Fres. Indie. First Pers. Sing, is toot, and the Past Indie. First Pers. 
Sing., vnst. 

Bobbes. — Fillips, knocks. 

XXXI V. Misordered. — Disturbed, molested. 

I fall on weeping. — In old English written after the Conquest, we find the 
verbal noun with on, an, in, a, employed after verbs of motion, as ''he 
went on hunting," " he fell on sleeping," See Moreis, p. 17J>. 

De Institutione Prindpis. — On the Education of a Prince. 

Qui pardt virgce odit filium suum. — He that spareth his rod hateth his 
son. Prov. XIII, 24. Cf. the Proverbs of Solomon, X, 13 ; XXIII, 18, 
14 ; XXVI, 3 ; XXIX, 15. Also the book of the Wisdom of Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, otherwise called the Book of Ecclesiasticus XXX, 1. '*He 
that loveth his son causeth him oft to feel the rod that he may have joy 
of him in the end." 

2. Masterlie, — Relating to a School-master. The word is obsolete in 
this sense. It now means excellent or skilful, e. g. " Masterly inactivity," 
* ' a masterly performance. " 

Touches. — Tricks or habits. 

Pickinge. — Pilfering or stealing trifling things. 

Stem. — **Stem" is an old word for rudder. 

XXXV. Pardon. — Set ofiF, amends. 

Over heinous. — ''Over" is here used in the sense of too. It is still so 
used colloquially. Cf. "The histories of England be able to afford ov«r 
many examples unto us." Page XXXVIII. 
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(4.) The onelie marU, <lrc.— A metaphor taken from Ascham'a favourite 
pastime of Archery. 
5. DUcammodUie. — ^Disadvantage. 

Cfleane contrary.^*' Cleane** IB here an adv. = quite, enHrely. Cf. the 
conunon expression. " It was eUan gone." 

Never io old. — S5ee note page 74. 

No mmne might not marry. --Another example of the old nse of the 
double negative in the sense of a strong affirmative. 

XXXVI. By hi$ father and mother* e also consent.— An Dr. Abbott 
observes, the Elizabethan writers allowed themselves great license in the 
transposition of adverbs ; we should now say, *' By his father's and also 
his mother's consent." 

/ cUlow fvell the dowri^. — "Allow" = approve. See note on ''allow- 
ance," p. 72. 

A maide that liked him.—-*^ Liked" » pleased. Cf . <* I had ben in many 
conrtes of kynges, dukes, princes, erles and great ladies, but I was never 
in none that so well Uked me." Bebner's Froissart. 

This use of like in the sense of please is now obsolete. 

Lust and youU\full days. — ''Lust" is here an adj. qualifying "days" and is 
put for lustful. Dr. Abbott observes that the usage seems to arise from the 
readiness with which a compound phrase connected by a conjunction is 
regarded as one and inseparable. " Lust-and-youth" is regarded as a 
quasi-noun to be converted into an adjective by the suffix full. " Several 
peculiarities of Elizabethan language may be explained by the desire of 
brevity which characterized the writers of the age. The Elizabethan 
authors, in fact, objected to scarcely any ellipsis, provided the deficiency 
could be easily supplied from the context." Abbott. 

As they lust themselves.— Ab they please. The Reflexive Accus. was 
formerly constantly added where we now regard it as unnecessary. Addison 
in the Spectator dings pertinaciously to this old usage. Lust = list = 
please. 

Not common to poore m>en, but proper to riche and great meiCs children.— 
A good 'example of ** Contraria,'* See page XVIII. After "men" in 
*' poore men" the sign of the possessive case must be supplied from " great 
men's." We should now say " is not common to poor men's children," &c. 

In this behaife. — Behalf e = matter. 

If the house hold of our Lady. — If there be a lady of the house. In this 
clause Dr. Abbott points out that the word of is inserted because "hold'i 
by itself would mean "actually hold" {capiat). "Hold of" means '*be of 
such a nature as to hold" {capaxsit) "holding o/." Abbott, p. 118. 
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XXXVIII. Overwhelmed by stout toUfidneee,-^^* StonV = stubborn. 
Of. ** To oontemne stoutly any goodness," page 89. 

Over many examples, — "Over" = too. Of. note on **over heinous," 
p. XXXV. 

(8.) Faine, — See note, p. 80. 

What force ill companie hath to corrupt good wittes. — By a misprint 
"to** is omitted before the word ** corrupt'* in our text. 

(4.) 77ie ill opinion also of the most part, d:c. — The wrong opinion of the 
majority, and especially of those which should be wise, &c. 

(5. ) Phantasie. — The old spelling of * * fancy. " 

XXXIX. ^aftwA.— Babyish. 

(6. ) Fraid, — " Fray" is the root of the verb affray to frighten, of which 
the participle is afraid. Wbioht. 

(7.) WJiere the swing goelh there to follow, — To flatter and fawn upon 
the great. 

Stand formesL — "Pormest" or ** formast" = foremost. Cf. 
** Tubalcaine the formast smythe." Cursor Mundi, 

Coye, — Reserved, holding aloof. The verb to coy is nsed by Shakspere 
in the sense of ''to condescend with difficulty." 

Dangerous of look. — Defiant. 

A privie mock. — A secret grimace in ridicule of some person present. 
Wedgwood says that mock, means literally to ''make mouths." Cf. the 
Italian mocca, a mocking or apish mouth. 

A slovinglie busking. — "Busking" s mode of dressing. From bua to 
prepare. 

Frounced. — Curled, frizzled. Hall in his Satires, describing a fop of 
this period, says " His hair, French-like, stares on his frighted head." 

To be a good sort of others. — ^The " be" is here a misprint and should be 
deleted. '* A good sorV* = a good number. 

XL. Which never cam>e in warre. — Who have never been in battle. 

Came = have come. In the writers of this period the simple past is 
sometimes thus used for the complete present. 

In place also to be able, iec. — " Place" = company. 

Make discourse of every rw^.-— To talk on every trifle. " Rishe" = 
rush. The expression "i do not care a rush** is still common. 

To be seen in Palmistry.-^** To be seen" = to be skilful, experienced. 
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« 

Cf . *' There wm one SelMMiiaa Oabato, a Venetian, dwelling at Bristow, 
a man seem and expert in cosmographie and navigation." Bacon. 
AIbo — ** There's other poets, much your betters, 

Far teen in Greek, deep men of letters." Burns. 

Pctlmialry, — The pretended art of foretelling a man's future by inspect- 
ing the lines in the palm of his hand. In Sanskrit the art is named SAmu- 
drika. 

Some SmUhJield ru^ii.— Smithfield was for many years the most famous 
cattle market in London, and was a favourite resort of thieves and bullies. 
Ruffian. — See note on XLII — ^5. 
Mowing, — Grimacing. (See the note on mock^ XXXIX — 7.) 

WrinchAng, — Shrugging of the shoulder in imitation of the French and 
Italian habit. 

Some brave proverb, -r-** Brai,ye" = boastful, full of bravado. 

Desperate, — Outrageous, ludicrous. 

Cf. Pope- 
Concluding all mere desperate sots and fools 
That durst depart from Aristotle's rules. 

Gauriah, — ^Glaring. 

Shakspere, in The Merchant of Venice, describing Falconbridge, a young 
English baron, thus ridicules the affectation of foreign fashions which was 
becoming general : — 

**How oddly he is suited ! I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his 
round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany and his behaviour every- 
where ;" and Lyly in Euphues thus cautions a young gallant : <' Be not too 
curious to curl thy hair, nor careful to be neat in thine apparel, be not 
prodigal of thy gold, nor precise in thy going ; be not like the Englishman 
which preferreth every strange fashion to the use of his own country." 

To face, — One of the accomplishments of the courtier of the period was 
according to Hall the Satirist *'to make a Spanish face with fawning 
cheer." 

To win men grace, — ** Men" is here in the Dative case, the meaning being 
"to win grace /or men." Cf. "Who shall roll us away the stone." 
Mark xvi, 3. In Latin, as in Tamil, the Dative of the person clearly 
appears:— "Quis revolvet «o6w lapidem ?" «6t)&v /SinssnsiunnLiffLLt^^ 

Peek goos, — Otherwise spelt "pea-goose," = a silly fellow, one who has 
an aspect both sickly and silly. See Halliwell. 

John Cheese,'^ h clod-hopper, a simpleton. 
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Wdl «toirfc.— Steady. 

27iat w not brought thereunto. — ** Thereunto" refers to the noun unthr\fti'' 
li^esa which is implied in the adjective " unthrifty." This is an instance of 
one of ''those constructions known in Greek as pro8 to semainomeTion 
according to sense and signification rather than strict Syntax, which arise 
from the difficulty of representing rapid flexible thought in slow stiff lan- 
guage." (See Jeaffbbson's Edition of the Lcuiy of the LahCt p. 111.) 

5o^^. —Subtle. 

Seroi corrMpteZcBJttwenwm.— Servants corrnptersof youth. 

Oeta, Davus, ChiathOf PTiormio, Parmeno. — Characters in the Plays of 
Terence and Plautus. 

Ascham uses these proper nouns in the plural by Antonomasia, Parmeno 
being the type of a honest servant, and the rest of corrupters of youth. 

XLI. MuUi Get<B paiAci Parmenones. — There are many Gletas but few 
Parmenos. 

Hard. — Heard. 

Bear small smng. — Possess little influence. 

4. Other have autJioritk, — " Other" is here a plural pronoun. See note 
on XLV— 6. 

Unkindness. — Unnafcural conduct. 

In toiahing back again for Egypt — Understand " to make" = to go. In 
wishing to make back again for Egypt. 

Tlie doctrine of Babylon, — Heresy, idolatry. 

Did bring. — The nom. to "did'' appears to be "unkindness" in ''even 
such unkindness as was," &c. 

5. Candel, — In the next line but one, the same word is spelt " candle." 
This is a good example of the lax spelling that obtained at this period. 

XUI.— 2. TTarc— Wary, vigilant. 

SaiiU Chrysostom. — (A.D. 354-417*) A famous Christian Bishop of 
Constantinople. His writings are very numerous. 

Contra fatum, — Against fate. 

Without all reason, — Cf. Note on " without all error," p. 81. 

Julianus Apostata. — Julian the Apostate, a Kouian Emperor who before 
his accession to the throne professed to be a Christian, but afterwards 
renounced Christianity and persecuted the Christians. He was killed in 
battle, A.D. 363. 

13 
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XLIII. Some good-man of four «core.—" Goodman" *= the head of a 
house or family. It should be printed as one word and accented on the 
first syllable. " Goodman'' is used by Goldsmith in this sense of host, i. e., 
the correlative of guests in The Deserted ViUage : — 

*' Pleased with his guests the goodman learned to glow." 

Ruffian. — ^This word was originally applied to the male companion of a 
prostitute. Cf. *' Some Smithfeild ruffian," p. XL. 

The confounding of companies. — Improper choice of companions. 

In memory of writing. — On record. The word ** memory" has here its 
old meaning of memorial or memorandum. 

XLIV. To stand in termes = to " contrarie" or contradict. 

In som place, — I. e., iu some other places, ''in England for example" is 
implied. 

Tliat have lust, — That desire. 

/ will tell you the most marvell of all,—** Most", is here used as an adj. in 
the superl. degree for greatest : — 

Cf. ** Always resolute in most (greatest) extremes," Shakspebb. 

3. Mo. — A contracted form of more. 

Of which everie one, — We should now say " every one of which." 

To flatter or lie upon. — Cf. the modern phrase "to wait upon," where 
the prep, upon is similarly used. 

XLV.— 6. Dotich. — Dutch. Till late in the 17th century, Dutch 
{deutsch or teutsch, * theotiscus*) meant generally German. Taench. 

6. For other to heare.—** Other" is here a plural pronoun. Cf. " Other 
have authoritie to remedie them," page XLI. 

Make counte ^ Esteem, regard. 

Such do lay for them. — Such plead excuse for themselves. 

liANQjEUS. — Langey, a famous French General and Statesman who was 
an able writer. He died in 1543. 

Bellcetis. — 1492-1560. Cardinal Bellay, Archbishop of Bordeaux, brother 
of the last named. He was sent as Ambassador to England to Henry VIII, 
and took part in the proceedings in the matter of Henry's divorce. He was 
the author of several Latin poems and was a great promoter of learning, 

ViDAM.— .** Jean de Ferrieres who became Vidam de Chartres ISth Dec. 
1560, served in the wars of Condd and Coligni. He was much in England 
and had a yearly allowance of 800^. from Elizabeth." Mayob. 
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XLVI. Francis I.— King of France from 1515 to 1547. He founded 
the Hoyal College of Paris, and was a munificent patron of the Arts and 
Sciences. 

Pension. — Literally payment weighed out (L. pendo, pensum to weigh.) 
It is here used in the sense of employment, 

TurdtwAe.— Unchristian. The word " Turk" is often used as a synonym 
for an infidel or heathen. 

Fromwhena, — The antec. of whence must be gathered up from the 
context. 

lU commonUe have over much loiUe. — Evil people are often far too clever 
in wickedness. Note this use of the adj. with a noun in the plural under- 
stood. Gf. ** Infinite shall be made colde in religion,'' p. LIII. We may 
still use adjectives in this manner if we prefix the definite article, e. g, 
** The wicked are like the troubled sea." 

Bankroutea, — Bankru ptcies. 

Upon the night. — Into the darkness. 

Twenty for one. — We should now say " twenty to one." 

XLVII. — (3.) Sir Roger Chabcloe.— Sir R. Cholmeley was Chief Just- 
ice of the King's Bench in 1552. 

Auncient. — This word was formerly used in the sense of ** senior." 

Inne of Court. — ^The inns of court were formerly houses in which law- 
students were boarded and lodged. ^ 

One of the lustiest. — One of the boldest. 

Have proved all f actons. — Have seen all they could of life. 

A good fellow. — ''Good" is here used in the sense of " jolly," loose in 
living. 

To this place. — To this honourable position. 

Tibum. — Tyburn, a famous place of execution. 

Erasmus. — ^This great scholar was bom at Rotterdam in 1467. He was 
the most learned man of the age. He came to England, and was received 
with much respect by Henry VIII, Sir Thomas More, and by other learned 
Englishmen. Erasmus died in 1536. 

Experience is the common schoU-house of foles,—Th» saying of Erasmus is 
Experientia stuUorum magistra. Experience is the mistress of fools. Cf. 

the Sanskrit saying ^ff Xl'SSftf ^q^T ♦ Bhute pasyanti harhards, 
Fools learn by the past. 
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He shall fall Upon a rcueaU, — A *'n8call" was formerly a lean sickly 
deer, a "refuse beast" nnfit alike for food and for the chase. *'The 
meaning of " rascal" is the scrapings and refuse of anything. Norse rcuka^ 
to scrape ; rask, offal." Wbdowood. 

SUHck. — " The Stoic philosophers, undoubtedly the noblest and purest 
of ancient sects received their name from the fact that their founder Zeno 
had lectured in the painted porch or Stoa Pcsdle of Athens. The influ- 
ence of these austere and eloquent masters teaching high lessons of 
morality and continence, and inspiriog their young audience with the glo'w of 
their own enthusiasm for virtue, must have been invaluable in that ejOTete 
and drunken age. Their doctrines were pushed to yet more extravagant 
lengths by the Cynics, who were so called from a Greek word meaning 
''dog," from what appeared to the ancients to be the dog-like brutality of 
their manners. Juvenal scornfully remarks that the Stoics only differed 
from the Cynics by a tuniCf which the Stoics wore^ and the Cynics disre- 
garded." Fabbab. 

Andbaptiata, — The Anabaptists, otherwise called Baptists, are a sect that 
contend that the ceremony of baptism must be performed on men and women 
after they have come to years of discretion. In the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries, this sect was noted for contempt and condemnation of all pastimes 
and amusements. 

6. And Pallaa was no more feared, dee. — The meaning is — Pallas the 
Goddess of Wisdom was not more feared when armed for battle, than she 
was praised when adorned with the emblems o! peace. 

In weering ^gida.^Jn wearing the iEgis, the terrible shield of Athena ; in 
the midst of this shield was displayed the horrid head of Medusa, which had 
the property of turning beholders to stone. 

OUva,— The olive has been always regarded as the emblem of peace and 
industry. 

(7. ) The Tilt. —The tournament. 

The rwflr.— Riding at the ring was a favourite pastime with the Knights 
of old. A horseman riding at full speed, endeavoured to thrust the point 
of his lance through a ring suspended from a beam in such a way that it 
could, if the aim were true, be easily detached and borne away on the point 
of the lance. 

In how and in gon.—We should now say toith the bow, and toOhthe gun. 

To vaut lustily.— To vault well. Cf. *' vaut'» for vault, with the spelling 
of **faut"for/aw?^ 

Playe of instrument,-^** Of" = with. 
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Tennes. — Teonii is still a favourite English game. 

On the day light, — ''On" archaic for in. 

Decent, — Graceful :— 

Cf. '' The decefmt church that topp'd the neighbouring hill." 

Goldsmith. 

8- Oj no m place, — " Place" = position, office. 

Prince, — Here used as a Fern. noun. Ascham refers to Queen Elizabeth. 
Gf. ''This most excellent prince," p. LII, where also the allusion is to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

L. The CockpUte. — Ascham is said to have caused much scandal through 
his being too much addicted to cock-fighting and dicing. (See note 
in Mayor, p. 219.) 

(1.) Dangerous government, — ''Dangerous" here used in its old sense 
of difficult. 
Chargeable, — Expensive. 
A mean argument, — ^A common subject. 

That poet was a verie foole, — The allusion is to Maevius, a Latin poet of 
very small merit. 

Fortunam Priami, dsc, — I will sing the fate of Priam and the noble 
(Trojan) war. 

And after as wiseUe, — And Horace goes on to say as wiselie. 
Qvanto rectius, dsc, — How much better he (Homer) who did nothing 
absurdly. 
2. Within the compass, c&c— The reference is to Homer's Odyssey. 

One harlot. — ^The nymph Calypso who fell in love with Ulysses, and 
detained him in her island for seven years. 

One good wife. — Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, who remained faithful 
to her husband during his long absence, although she was beset by numer- 
ous suitors. 

OASTiGUOins. — (1478-1529.) An Italian nobleman, a great lover of the 
arts, and the author of a famous book of manners, called Cortegiano, or 
" the Courtier." 

LI.— (4.) To good and ill, — " To" = for, 

(5.) His onelie example, — " Only" = single. King Edward VI died when 
he was only 16 years old, but at that early age, he was already a good 
Latin and Greek scholar. 
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PrtmerofM.— The primroie or « primeroie" ha one of the earliest flowers 
of Spring. 

The young Duke of Suffolk.^Lord Henry Brandon, who died of the 
"sweating sickness" when a student of the University in 1551. Ascham 
had taught him Greek and penmanship (elegantiam sartbendi-pulchram 
manum.) Matob. 

Readmak.— The first master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Lovaine, — ^The University of Lou vain in Belgium was once famous 
throughout Europe. Ascham had visited this University. 

8. / list not, — I lust or desire not. 

Nor no example. — We should now say ''nor any example." 

9. The best given, — The best disposed. 

III. To understand speak afid write both vnttely with head and jaWe w\th 
hand. — Note the looseness of the phraseology. The Elizabethan writers 
cared little for strict accuracy of expression, provided that the meaning 
was apparent. 

Prince. — Princess. (See note on XLIX — 8.) 

1. Strait commaundementes^ — "Strait = strict. 

The example of one big one. — ^It is conjectured that this disorder may 
have been excess of apparel, and that the "big one" of the court was reai- 
dent in Birchin Lane about 1540. Mayor. 

Somtyme. — Occasionally; here used as the antonym of "orderlie" = 
regularly in the preceding line. 

Infinite. — Another example of the old use of the adj. as a noun :— • 

Cf. " III commonlie have over much witte." p. XLVI. 
It is here probably a Latinism. 

(4. ) Outrange in apparell. — Dress in an extravagant or ridiculous manner. 

Make laws. — Laws regulating dress known as " Sumptuary laws" were 
often enforced in the 15th and 16th centuries. These laws were repealed 
in the reign of James the First. 

Abrode. — Out of the pale of the Court. 

For matter against lawe.^^^* Matter" = material. " For matter" = as to 
the material. 

For all the great commaundementes.'-^** For all" = in spite of. Cf. 
" For all he be a Roman," where " For all" = despite that. 

LIV. As Christ himself «ai^A.— S. Luke XVI, 8. 
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2. Cai»moi2i/ie.— Advantage* Cf. 

** This cidvafUage this vile-drawiDg bias 
This sway of motion this CommodUy." Shakspsrs. 

Sive per contentionem, dec. — See the Epistle to the Philippians I, 18. 

LY. Provoke ike good, — Call forth the good. 

S. Hver. — ^Higher. 

For learning, — As regards learning. 

LVJ. They will make other hut had Scholars, — ** Other" used for others. 
See previous note. 

God's doctrine, — God's inspiration, t. e., the Holy Scriptures. 

To feare them, — To frighten them. " To fear" is now only used intran- 
sitively, but it was formerly commonly used in an active sense, Cf . 

" JTear boys with bugs." Shaksperb. 

Roundlie. — Smoothly, melodiously. We still speak of *'well rounded 
periods." Cf. "In his Satires, Horace is quick, round and pleasant." 

Mine old friend. — ''Mine," see note on ''mine opinion," p. 76. 

Sometime Bishop, — "Sometime" = formerly. 

More at large hereafter, — Ascham says in the second Book of the Schole" 
master that ** our English tong having in use chiefly wordes of one syllable, 
which commonly be long, doth not well receive the nature of Carmen 
Heroicum bicause dactylus the aptest foot for that verse containing one 
long and two short is seldom therefore found in English, and doth also rather 
stumble than stand upon Monasylldbis, And although Carmen Exametrum 
doth rather trotte and hoble than run smoothly in our English tong, yet 
I am sure our English tong will receive Carmen lamhicum as naturallie as 
either Greek or Latin." 

Will not serve neither a traveller, — Another example of the double nega- 
tive. We should now write 

" Neither will this wisdom and wariness serve a traveller," &c. 

LVIII. For a description of the abode of Alcinous the hospitable King 
of Phaeacia, and of his reception of the shipwrecked CJlysses, see the 
Odyssey, Book VII. 

Caryhdis may fortune swallow him. — "Fortune" seems here used adver- 
bially in the sense of perhaps. It is however more probably a verb ^ 
happen, and the sign of the infinitive is omitted before •* swallow." 

Cf. " It would so foHune (happen) in few." 

Sir T. More. 
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To understand ihe olaasioal allasioni in this and the next page, the Hindu 
stndent should not only consult Smith's Classical Dictionary for the pro- 
per names, but he should also read Books X and XI of the Odyssey, in 
Pope's Translation. 

(2.) UtUwjffie, — Unbind. 

8cmetyme» —Formerly. 
LIX. Partyng. — Departing. 
Diverse. — Divers, several. 

WaUer.^Alao spelt ''waulter." See page LXVIII, used in the iseuBd 
of to vxMow, 
LX. a(fipo<rinni, quid et unde, — Heedless folly, why and whence. 

w/3p4ff.— Pride. 

Hieremie. — Jeremiah IV, 22. 
Sower at the Jirat— "Sower" = sour. 

LXI. NolUe fieri, dec, — " Be ye not as the horse and mule which have 
no understanding." 

By and by. — ^This phrase is used in its old sense of immediately, the Latin 
words in camo, tkc, immediately follow in the Vulgate. 

In camo et freno, <£rc. — Hold in their jaws with bit and bridle. 

Diverted dsc, — Turn from evil and do good. 

Over many. — ^Too many. 

The womhe of a V30lf, — ''Womb" is here used in its generic sense of 
'* belly." Thus Laugland speaks of the four orders of Friars as all preach- 
ing to the people for "profit of their wombs," t. e., for their livelihood, or 
as the Tamils say euiufl>jpiS(S, « for the belly's sake." 

Engleae Italianato e un didbolo incamato. — ** An Englishman Italianate, 
is a devil incarnate." 

During the reigns of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, Italy was regarded as 
the centre of civilization. The Italians looked upon the rest of Europe aa 
barbarians. Cardan, an Italian physician who lived at the close of the 16th 
century, described the English as ''in dress like the Italians for they are 
glad to boast themselves nearly allied to them, and therefore study to 
imitate as much as possible their manner and their clothes. Certain it is 
that all the barbarians of Europe, love the Italians more than any race 
among themselves." In France, the influence of Italy was still more 
pernicious than in England in its effect upon the popular morals. Louisa 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, and Catherine de Medicis, the mother 
of Henry III, turning their sons' courts into sinks of iniquity. 
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LXIL Paules Cro8se, — A famous station in London, wheM sermons 
were preached by Latimer and other of the Reformers. 
Farder . — Farther. 

Tour mery bookea of Italie, — Such books as the Decameron of Boccaccio 
for instance. Note this idiomatic use of your, Cf., ** Tour authors who 
live upon a mutton-chop." Scott. In such expressions ''your" has nearly 
the force of the definite article, but makes the style more colloquial and 
familiar. It also somewhat depreciates the class it defines. 

Tour earnest books of Lovain. — ^Tbe controversial writings on religious 
subjects issued from the Protestant University of Louvain. 

LXIII. Voluntas respicit honum. Mens respicit verum, — Where the will 
respects goodness, the mind respects truth. 

Severe hookes thatfounde to honestie. — '' Severe" is here used in the sense 
of serious, grave. *'Founde" = Tend, go towards. (Der. Anglo Saxon 
fundian.) Cf. 

" To his forest tofounde 
Both with horn and with hounde." 

M» 8, quoted by Haluwsll. 

CJianons. —Canons. 

Morte Arthur. — The legend of the death of King Arthur was long a 
favourite book in England. 

Abthub. — Arthur, in the fabulous history by Sir Thomas Malory, is 
said to have reigned over Britain early in the sixth century. He defeated 
the Saxons. in numerous battles and conquered Ireland, France, Denmark 
and Norway. He is said to have instituted the order of the Round Table 
<*in token of the roundness of the world." His death is said to have 
taken place in A.D. 542. 

The story of the death of Arthur has been charmingly told to modem 
English readers by Tennyson. Reference to the guilty love of Launcelote 
for Queen Guinevere, the wife of King Arthur will be found in Tennyson's 
Idylls of "Elaine" and of ** Guinevere." 

AduouUeres, — Adulteries. 

LXIV, Syr Tristram and Syr Lamerocke^-^Othev of King Arthur's 
Knights. 
New schole poyntes, — Modem refinements in wickedness. 
To all states great and mean. — " States" = conditions of men. 
LXV. Ment no more. — . " No" = not. 
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(2.) He carieih (hem dean ffwa Ood. — ^He removeth them entirely from 
God. This old adverbial nie of "dean" in the sense of eiUirely iu still 
colloquial. 

AbhonUnalnles faeti, 4sc» — " Become abominable in their doings." 

Dixit insiptens, <ftc. — "The fool hath said in his heart there is no God." 

Shaking of the motiona of Cfrace,^** Of* = oflF. 

PsTBABCHE. (1304-1374.)— A great Italian Poet and Scholar, and one 
of the first to aid in the revival of classical literature. His " Triumphti'* 
and other poems were written in honour of a lady named Laura, for whom 
he had formed a hopeless attachment. 

TtUlies Offices. — " Offices," has here its Latin sense of Moral Duties. 
Cicero wrote his "offices" for the use of his son Marcus. 

Neyther Heliffion, — I. e., neither Homanism nor Protestantism. 

In time, and in place. — As occasion serves, or as it suits their purposes. 

TTiey care not toith whether, — " Whether" = which of the two. This usage 
is now archaic. 

General eotmceZs.'— Councils of the Bishops and Elders of the Church 
whose decisions were held binding upon Christians. 

They passe for no doctores. — They give way to no teachers. 

adfOL. — Atheists. Notwithstanding what Ascham here says, the fact 
that he writes it in Greek characters, seems to show that the word Atheist 
was not at this time naturalized in English. 

Cannot abide. — " Abide" is here used in the sense of endure. . 

Credat Judceus ApeUa. — Let the Jew Apella believe this. An exclama- 
tion of contemptuous incredulity. 

In verie deede to, — In fact also. 

Contrarie to them, — Different from them. 

Securitie, — Carelessness, disregard. The word is here used in its strict 
etymological sense : Cf. ** Security is mortals' chief est enemy." Macbeth. 

LXVII. Indifferent. — Impartial. 

Pyoius. — Albertus Pighius, a champion of Romanism noted for his 
ribald abuse of Luther. (See note in Mayor. ) 

Machtavel. — A Florentine historian who lived in the begiuning of the 
16th century. He is chiefly famous for his work called the Prince, in which 
he inculcates deceit and treachery as the best system of Government ; 
the historian Hallam accounts for the infamy which now attaches to the 
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name of Maohiavelli by the fact that he was among the fint to throw off 
the veil of hypocrisy, and to reduce to a system the prinoiples which 
already inflnenced the statesmen of his age. 

These two reHgiona, —Viz. , Papistrie and Impiety. By a kind of oxymoron, 
Ascham speaks of MachiaveUi as the patriarch of the reUgion of Impiety. 
Similarly in Latin, religio is used by Livy in the transferred sense of 
piaculum, i. c, impiety, or sin requiring expiatory sacrifice. 

/ aay treioe, — ^Archaic, for I speak truly. 

(3.) There. — ^Gklrmany. In the persecution during the reign of Queen 
Iklary, many Englishmen who followed the reformed religion took refuge 
in Germany. 

(4.) Pantocfe.— Otherwise pantofle, a slipper or patten. 
Masking. — Masquerading. Compare Goldsmith's lines in the Traveller : — 
** Here may be seen in bloodless pomp arrayM, 

The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade, 

Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. '^ 

The bent enemie. — ^Tbe determined enemy. 

LXYIII. One only to marry, dec. — A similar custom prevails among the 
Kamburi Brahmans of Malabar. 

To wauUer. — To wallow. On page 59, this word is spelt ** waiter." 

BrideweU. — A house of correction, a penitentiary for convicts. The 
name was first applied to a prison in London near Saint Bride's well, and 
then by Antonomasia to any house of correction. Compare the commoo use 
of Bedlam (a corruption of Bethlehem, the name of a London Hospital) in 
the sense of ** mad -house." 

BtU also assigne both meede, dec. — '' Not" is understood = *' but also do 
not assigne," &c. The sense is — If the Pope does not these two things, 
then let Italy be thought a safe place for youth. 

Staide in all honestie, — Stedfast in all that is honourable. 

LXIX. The Prince hath. — After ''hath" there should be a comma in 
the text. 

Ouelphe or Oibiline. — ^The heiress of the German line of the Wolf en 
married on^ of the Italian family of Este who adopted the German wolf in 
the Italianized form of Guelfo, and constantly used it as a name. Thence 
when the Pope set up Otho d'Este, one of the Wolfen of Bavaria, as anti- 
Emperor in opposition to the house of Hohenstaufen, his partisans were 
called Welfen, those of the Fredericks, Waiblingen, from the Swabian 
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OMtle of Wftibling. The Italian cities rang with the fierce cries of Gnelfo 
and Zibelino, for the Pope or the Emperor, and Europe learnt to identify 
the Guelph with the cause of the Chnrch, the Ghibelline with that of the 
State, when the origin of the words had long been forgotten. G. M« Yonoe. 

French, or Spanish. — ^The allnsion is to the rival claims of Francis I o! 
France and Charles of Spain to the dignity of Emperor of Germany. The 
most important battles between these claimants were fought in Italy. 

That be nought, — ''Nought" is here put for naughty , i. e., evil. The 
word *' naughty" had formerly a much stronger meaning than it has at pre- 
sent. Cf. Proverbs VI, 12, where '* a naughty person" means a wicked man, 
and Jeremiah XXIV, 2, where naughty means evil, good for nothing :— 
** One basket had very good figs, even like the figs that are first ripe : 
and the other basket had very naughty figs which could not be eaten, they 
were so bad. Then said the Lord unto me,—' What seest thou, Jeremiah V 
and I said ' Figs : the good figs, very good ; and the evil, very evil, that 
cannot be eaten, they are so evil. ' " 



CHIEF EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF ASCHAM. 

Bom at Kirhy Wiske near Northallerton in Yorkshire 1615 

Adopted by Antony Wingfield, by whom he is sent to 

St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1630 

Takes his B.A. degree, and becomes Fellow of his College, and a 

Teacher of Greek and Handtmriting 1634 

Becomes M.A ." 1636 

Publishes his " ToxophiliM,*^ and dedicates it to King Henry VIII, 

who grants him a small pension, , He now succeeds Gheke as 

Orator in the University 1544 

Made Tutor to Queen Elizabeth 1648 

Travels in Germany and Italy 1660 

Made Latin Secretary to Queen Mary 1553 

Marries Margaret Howe, * ' a young gentlewoman of a good, famUy. " 1564 

MaM Prebend of Westwang 1659 

Beginkto writeTsz Schoolmaster ►.... 1563 

Dea^ of Sir Richard SackvilU his Patron, on which 

" The Schoolmaster^* is for some time discontinued 1666 

Aschamdies, DecemJ)er 30th 1568 



